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For the Repertory. 
ON INFANT BAPTISM. 


Doctor Thomas Scott remarks 
in one of his letters, that he was at 
one time *‘in doubt, whether bap- 
tism should be administered to in- 
fants, or only to adults, professing 
faith.”’ ‘*I was no less time,” he 
observes, ‘*than three-quarters of a 

ear engaged in this investigation, 
etaes I came to a conclusion: but 
I was then so fully satisfied, that 
the infant children of believers, and 
of all who make a credible profes- 
sion of faith, are proper subjects of 
baptism, that I have never since 
been much troubled about it.”— 
This was my conclusion, especially 
from the identity of the covenant 
made with Abraham, and that still 
made with believers, and from cir- 
cumcision being the sacrament of 
regeneration under the old dispen- 
sation, as baptism is under the new, 
and ‘‘the seal of the righteousness 
of faith.” 

There may be some readers who 
are in doubt with respect to infant 
baptism, but have not the means of 

New Series, Vou. I.....Ne. 


investigating the subject with the 
attention and care which marked 
the inquiries of Dr. Scott. The 
object of this communication is to 
give such information on the subject 
as may either satisfy the uninform- 
ed and wavering, or direct their at- 
tention to more full and able trea- 
tises.* 

The plan proposed is, to show 
the authority for infant baptism,—~ 
the manner in which it is proper to 
administer baptism,—and the pecu- 
liar duties which devolve upon spon- 
sors and baptized children. ‘This 
communication will be devoted to 
the first point, the authority for in- 
fant baptism. 

This, it appears to the writer, is 
first derived from the covenant 
made with Abraham, which he 
thinks, in common with Dr. Scott, 
Dr. Dwight, and perhaps all who 
have written in favour of infant 
baptism, is the same as the Christian 
Covenant. There is authority from 


* The best work, perhaps, o” this sub- 
ject, in our language, is Jerram’s conver- 
sations on Infant Baptism. Wall, is more 
pe but not more satisfactery. 
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other sources, which would of itself 
be sufficient to justify the practice, 
and which will receive our atten- 
tion hereafter. The point to which 
our remarks will now be confined, 
is the authority arising from the 
source above mentioned. 

Before the advent of Christ, cir- 
cumcision was universally practised 
among the Jews. This rite was re- 
quired by the covenant made with 
Abraham, and all who were circum- 
cised, became partakers of its privi- 
leges. The visible church of God 
on earth, had its commencement 
with this covenant, and all who be- 
came parties to it, were members 
of that church. Infants were ad- 
mitted as members in virtue of the 
covenant, which granted them this 
privilege and made it the duty of 
their parents to place upon them its 
seal. 

Now, if it can be shown, that 
this covenant has never been abro- 
gated—that it was in fact made 
with a special reference to the 
church of Christ, it will follow that 
the same class of persons who re- 
ceived its seal and its privileges 
under the old dispensation, should 
now receive them under the dispen- 
sation of Christ. If such be the 
case; it affords the strongest pre- 
sumption, and, in connection with 
other circumstances, a_ positive 
proof, that infants should now be 
admitted into the visible church. 

Let us then examine the cove- 
nant of Abraham and such remarks 
as the Scriptures may make respect- 
ing it, that we may ascertain wheth- 
er it was intended to be temporary 
or perpetual. The first account of 
it is found in the 15th chapter of 
Genesis. In the 17th chapter it is 
either enlarged or more fully de- 
clared. The part which more par- 


ticularly concerns our argument, 
commences with the 7th verse, and 
As as follows;— 

‘1 will establish my covenant be- 
tween me and thee, and thy seed after 
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thee, in their generations, for ar 
everlasting covenant: to be a God 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 
And I will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed after thee, the land wherein thou 
qavt a stranger, all the landofCanaan, 
for an everlasting possession; and I 
will be their God.”? 10th verse— 
* This is my covenant which ye shall 
keep between me and you, and th 
seed after thee; Every man-child 
among you shall be circumcised.” 
In the 14th verse it is said with re- 
spect to the ‘twnetrcumcised man- 
child,”? **that soul shall be cut off 
from his people; he hath broken my 
covenant.” 

From the words of the covenant, 
it appears that infants were parta- 
kers of its privileges, bound by its 
obligations, and subject to its pen- 
alties.--And not only were they 
admitted among others to the cove- 
nant, but they were the class prin- 
cipally intended; for after a short 
time the number of adults receiving 
circumcision, would necessarily be 
very small. It appears also, that 
the covenant was designed to be 
everlasting, or unlimited in its du- 
ration. It may be objected that 
this interpretation is incorrect, be- 
cause we are told in the same verse, 
that Canaan was given for ‘san ever- 
lasting possession.” ‘The objection 
might be answered without difficul- 
ty, by considering the manner in 
which the word everlasting is used 
in Scripture, and showing that when 
applied to a@ covenant, it means one 
unlimited in its duration. But this 
is rendered unnecessary, by some 
observations in reference to this 
subject, in the Sd chapter of Gala- 
tians. 

St. Paul there dwells at some 
length upon the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant. He asserts explicitly, that 
it was made with Christ, and thro’ 
him with his people. The passage 
referred to, commences with the 
13th verse. 

“Christ hath redeemed us from 
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the curse of the law-er-+-.e+e-+- “ 
that the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus 
Christ; that we might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith. 
Brethren, I speak after the manner 
of men; Though it be but a man’s 
covenant, yet if it be confirmed, no 
man disannulleth or addeth thereto. 
Now, to Abraham, and his seed 
were the promises ma:le. He saith 
not, ind to seeds, as of many; but as 
of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ. And this I say, that the 
eovenant that was confirmed before 
of God in Christ, the law, which 
was four hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannul, that i! should 
make the promise of none effect.” 
In this passage the Apostle denies 
that the covenant was intended for 
the carnal seed of Abraham, and 
tells us, under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, that by “the seed 
of Abraham,” Jesus Christ is re- 
ferred to. Nor is this expression 
accommodated by the Apostle, to a 
subject which was not in view when 
it was written. In the 8th verse 
of the chapter above quoted, it is 
said: ** The scripture foreseeing that 
God would justify the heathen thro’ 
faith, preached before the gospel un- 
to Abraham, saying, In thee shall 
all nations be blessed.” It is here 
declared, not only that the covenant 
of Abraham is capable of application 
to the gospel dispensation, but that 
this was the time foreseen. We 
are also informed, that the covenant 
was confirmed of God in Christ, or 
(as an old translation reads) ‘in re- 
spect of Christ,” the law did not, 
could not annul. By whom then 
has it been annulled? Not by our 
Lord, for it is with him as the head 
of his people, and for their benefit, 
that the covenant was made. **/f 
ve be Christ’s, then are ye Abra- 
1am’s seed, and heirs according to 
promise.” (Gal. iii. 29.) In truth, 
it has never been annulled; it is the 
same with the Christian Covenant; 
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it is, and ever will be, obli ee 
upon Christians, while the churc 
exists. We shall come to the same 
conclusion, if we compare the things 
promised in the covenant of Abra- 
ham and that now made with believ- 
ers. The former did indeed in- 
clude in it temporal blessings, but 
evidently the most important part, 
is the promise of God to Abraham, 
‘sto be a God unto him, and to his 
seed after him.”? (Genesis,xvil. 7.) 
What is the import of the covenant, 
provided for the people of God 
when Christ should come? It is 
written in Hebrews, where it is 
quoted from Jeremiah, ** 7his is the 
covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord: will put my laws 
into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts; and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to me a 
‘cme gan It is also written in Eze- 

iel, xxxvii. 26, 27, I will make a 
covenant of peace with them, it shall 
be an everlasting covenant with 
them----+++++++. I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. 

This covenant, prophesied of by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. is stated in 
Hebrews, to be the Christian Cove- 
nant; and we find that although in 
the prophets there is much added 
to the promises of Abraham’s cove- 
nant, they present its most import- 
ant part almost in the very words. 
It is evident then that in Genesis, 
in Jeremiah and in Ezekiel, we 
have the same covenant, only ex- 
pressed in somewhat different terms. 
St. Paul declares the covenant of 
the prophets, to be the Christian 
Covenants therefore that of Abra- 
ham is the Christian ‘Covenant. 

If then it was **foreseen” that 
Christians would be the principal 

ersons concerned in this covenant; 
if infants were bound under the 
most awful penalty to become par- 
ties to it; if this covenant is now 


*Heb. viii. 10.—Jeremiah, xxxi. 33. 
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gore in force than in the days of 
Abraham; why should infants be ex- 
.eluded from its blessings? If by 
virtue of the covenant they were 
formerly admitted into the church 
of God, why, by virtue of the same 
‘covenant, should they not now be 
admitted into the same church?— 
There is no reason why this should 
not be the case, unless our Lord 
has excluded them. That he has 
not done so, especially that such 
was not his intention in substituting 
baptism for circumcision, it will be 
the object of my next communica- 
tion to prove. P. B.. 


— 
For the Repertory. 


DESIGN OF THE MINISTERIAL OF- 
FICE—KNOWING NOTHING A- 
MONG MEN, BUT JESUS CHRIST 
AND HIM CRUCIFIED. 


If there has been any one human 
being, suited to be a pattern for 
others—and especially for his suc- 
cessors in the Christian ministry, 
that person was St. Paul. His pow- 
ers of mind, and the early circum- 
stances of his life were such, as for- 
bid a charge of weakness in any 
cause which he might adopts; and, 
most of all, a suspicion of ignorance 
or enthusiasm, or selfish motive in 
the great change which marked his 
espousal of the cause of Christ.— 
The peculiar success which atten«d- 
ed his labours in that cause, is an 
evidence that he did not mistake 
the means for promoting it, which 
would be effectual upon mankind 
and blessed of Heaven. We have, 
therefore, reason to be thankful for 
the knowledge of any of the princi- 
ples which governed him. ‘There 


is a passage in his writings, declar- 
ing his grand determining purpose 
respecting the ministry given him of 
Christ; a determination which, for 
its having been made by this chief 
Apostle, and for its own evident 
importance, is binding upon every 
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minister of the Gospel, as a main 
characteristic of his course. It was 
‘sto know nothing among men, but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.”— 
1 Cor. ii. 2. - Or, in other words, 
that in which his own mind should 
be absorbed—and that which his 
labours and his presence should 
uniformly impress upon others, was 
the crucified Messiah. 

Let us inquire, then, 

I. What is inconsistent with 
such a ministry. 

I remark first, as being opposite 
to this, a disposition to preach one’s 
self. 

In addressing these same Corin- 
thians, St. Paul implies the possi- 
bility of this, when he ped acd 
‘‘we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” It is to 
‘swalk in craftiness, to handle the 
word of God deceitfully,” so that 
the ‘Gospel is hid” from the peo- 
ple. This may be done by aiming 
to please with beauty of style and 
‘¢wisdom of words,” or witha show 
of this world’s wit and learning. — 
Says he, ‘‘I came not with excellen- 
cy of speech, or of wisdom.” The 
end, however, is the same—when- 
ever the minister, whether from the 
pulpit or in social intercourse, wish- 
es or allows the thoughts and inter- 
est of a people to fix mainly on him- 
self. The figh station and the en- 
dearing circumstances of a pastor 
are no trifling temptation, that he 
direct the influence towards his per- 
sonal advantage—or, at least, avoid 
creating a prejudice against him.— 
He knows, that did he **preach ano- 
ther Jesus,”’ and allow men to ‘‘re- 
ceive another spirit or another gos- 
pel, they might bear with him” bet- 
ter; for he might gratify them more 
with human attractions, than with 
the simplicity that is in Christ— 
and, perhaps most of all, by suffer- 
ing them to know him only in the 
pride and pleasure of doing him 

= Not so, however, did St. 
aui. 
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Again—even with a disinterested 
and a serious desire to benefit his 
people, a minister may fail of the 
ooject. Wishing to instruct them 
and to raise them to the proper 
standing of rational creatures, he 
may have recourse only to the stores 
of worldly wisdom and philosophy; 
or, to improve their manners and 
regulate their hearts, he may seek 
such a scheme of rules, as Plato 
had better devised—and use such 
arguments of good or ill—all of 
them appeals to human selfishness, 
as the Roman or the Grecian orator 
had urged with tenfold power. And 
to ‘this he is the more likely to be in- 
duced, since, in these modern days 
also, there are ‘*Greeks” who “seek 
(such) wisdom’”—and Athenians 
ever glad of ‘‘something new.”— 
Nor can one claim as his own 
the principle of the text, who, in 
any way, puts his dependance up- 
on the influence of his own person 
or intellect, or upon any moral 
power, which himself unaided can 
exert, or which this world alone 
can furnish. 

He may go further. In attempts 
to benefit others, he may repair to 
the word of God, ‘‘wiser than men” 
—and to his strength, which is 
‘‘stronger than men;”’ and go forth, 
as a minister of a religion confes- 
sedly derived from him. Yet, af- 
ter all, he may have entered only 
upon the threshold of this treasury 
of good, dwelling mostly upon the 
externals and ceremonials of this 
religion. These things were indeed 
inestimable, as separating Israel 
from others, and making them the 
covenant-people of the Lord. But, 
in the very height of this glory, 
there were those who ‘*hated his in- 
structions, and cast his words be- 
hind them:” and who yet thought to 
be valued by him ‘*for their sacri- 
fices and continual burnt offerings.” 
They could stand in the garden of 
the Lord, and countenance in break- 
ing his laws, and themselves pro- 
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fane it; and then, by some offering 
of incense or blood from thence ob- 
tained, pretend to satisfy the pro- 
prietor of all things. But ‘‘unto 
the wicked God saith,” and he ad- 
dresses those of every time and peo- 
ple, ‘‘what have you to do with tak- 
ing my covenant in your mouth?” 
and what have ministers ‘‘to do 
with declaring his statutes,” if they 
are not chiefly solicitous that ‘‘his 
ways be laid to heart,” and that 
the moral conduct and feeling of a 
people meet his will? On the other 

and, while externals are designed 
to be the means of cherishing the 
inner spirit of religion, they also 
must have for this very end, a close 
relation to the Messiah. Those of 
the Jews were meant to prepare his 
way, and to shadow him forth; and 
those of the Christian dispensation 
were intended to serve as a sign 
and memento of him, and to main- 
tain an intimate connexion with 
him. How inconsistent, then, the 
Jew—the professedly strict observ- 
er, and even the teacher of the law 
—who urged the minute points of 
its ceremonies, while he neglected 
‘*the weightier matters” of its moral 
principles; and who charged with 
disregard for its rules, him who was 
indeed ‘‘the end of the law!” Ah! 
‘shad the princes of this world” and 
the Doctors in Israel ‘*known this 
hidden wisdom of God,” even Jesus 
Christ, ‘they would not have cru- 
cified the Lord of glory.” 

And what must we say of the 
Church of Rome, which has devised 
a system that even a Jew were un- 
able to bear; and which has so mul- 
pa ceremonies, as to keep out 
of view the atoning Saviour; and to 
hide also from the people, or rather 
to increase the iniquity, from which 
he came to redeem? ‘The sacra- 
ments which Protestants use, were 
all instituted by Jesus himself.— 
But, in our Church, these very sa- 
craments may serve only to make 
the doctrine of St. Paul appear 
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as ‘foolishness and a stumbling- 
block,” if the people are satisfied 
with going through the outward 
form, and are not the more bound 
unto the Saviour with a holy heart, 
and impressed with his image in a 
holy life. By them he is wounded 
afresh in the house of supposed 
friends, and put to an open shame. 
And so far as his ministers witting- 
ly or unwittingly fail to guard a- 
gainst this mistake, they fail prac- 
tically **to know” any thing of “Je- 
sus Christ crucified.” 

The last error which I shall no- 
tice, is that of dwelling mostly on 
the moral precepts of Christianity. 
This, though a higher advance to- 
wards the whole truth, is neverthe- 
less a resting-point, as decidedly 
inconsistent with the course of St. 
Paul, and as far from securing the 
eternal interests of mankind. True 
Christianity is indeed true morali- 
ty; and the works of the law, or 
holiness, are the sure effect and the 
only evidence of real faith in 
Christ: and this faith is the only 
principle which, in fallen man, will 
produce them. Our Mediator came 
for the very purpose of establishing 
the moral law—to make its obliga- 
tions felt, at the same time that he 
delivered from the curse. And if 
the preacher of righteousness hold 
up this law in its whole extent, a 
standard of perfect holiness, and 
urge its uncompromising claims. he 
must so far serve to make the guil- 
ty convicted sons of men exclaim, 
‘who shall deliver me from the bo- 
dy of this sin and death;” and like 
John the Baptist, demanding the 
works of repentance, he becomes 
directly a forerunner of the Lamb 
that was slain. 

But theinconsistency and the great 
evil in the cases intended, is this. 
Not the true morality is set up, but 
a /ower standard. Thus Jesus had 


to complain of the strict Pharisees, 
that while they ‘thonoured God 
with their lips, their heart was far 
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from him;”—that is, they were 
loud and unrivalled in verbal praise 
of his ordinances—they gloried in 
the outer furms of them—but they 
evaporated their spirit. ‘*Laying 
aside the commandments of men, 
they made his word of none effect 
through their own tradition.”” An 
outward morality may be required; 
and the holy law, which reaches to 
the whole Leist be brought down 
so as to meet what is called **hu- 
man infirmity,” and a sincere en- 
deavour to comply with these learn- 
ed terms be allowed to be thought 
sufficient. And if a suffering Sa- 
viour be heard of, it shall be, as 
one who descended from heaven to 
raise up this middle ground of com- 
promising conditions; then to unite 
sinning man and the holy God; to 
purchase a sufficiency of grace to 
enable us to fulfil them; and to set 
down to our account, enough of his 
own merits to make up our defects. 
This were indeed not divesting the 
throne of the Father of its glory, 
but casting it to earth. “If righte- 
ousness (thus) come by the law, 
then Christ is dead (worse than) in 
vain.”” Well might St. Paul ex- 
claim, ‘*who hath bewitched you, 
that ye should not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
been set forth as crucified??? The 
Jews were even eager for a Messi- 
ah, would he meet them on the 
ground of their law, and allow it to 
be their glory still, and himself be- 
come an instrument to lead them on 
to victory over their enemies, and 
to supremacy among all people.— 
But when he came, himself humbled 
to the death of the cross, to humble 
them still more, he was a wonder 
to their ignorance, and ‘‘a stum- 
bling-block” to their pride. Here, 
then, is danger to the very minis- 
ters of Christ. As they love their 
people, it is hard to disturb their 
eo ee tear off the veil of outer 
oveliness—and to show them “guil- 
ty before God.” But as they ie 
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the soul more than any temporary 
gratification, and as they honour 
their Maker, when they speak of 
morality, they must set forth his 
standard in all its bearings upon 
their character and destiny, the ho- 
ly and condemning law. And that 
this may not, to themselves and 
others, occasion only pain, they 
have **to know among men nothing 
but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
With all this interest, then, let us 
inquire, 

Il. What it is to know only 
Christ crucified. 

It is to make the whole of one’s 
ministry, and therefore the whole 
life of the minister, impressive of 
the fact that Christ has been cruci- 
fied—a Lamb slain to take away 
the sins of the world. This implies 
Keeping one’s self in the back- 
ground, and acting as an instrument 
to make Aim the prominent object 
of regard to the world. Such a one 
does not labour among a people for 
their gratification, to satisfy the de- 
mands of their intellectual, or even 
their reiigious faste, much less to 
obtain their — support or 
other personal favours for himself. 
Says St. Paul, ‘I seek not yours 
but you.”? He declared himself 
wholly ‘‘their servant for the sake 
of Jesus.”? The object of his death 
was to be furthered; and this object 
is the deliverance of mankind from 
sin and death eternal. These are 
the high interests which the Chris- 
tian ministry is to subserve. Now, 
observation and the word of God as- 
sure us that the means devised by 
Him for this end, are his own re- 
vealed truth; and this is to be set 
forth with all simplicity and faith- 
fulness, so that it may come as 
closely as possible upon the heart 
and conscience. And he who holds 
this office, sensible that he is an 
earthen vessel with such a ‘‘trea- 
sure committed” to him, is to dis- 
charge it ‘tin weakness and trem- 
bling,” and to seek for its success, 
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the ‘demonstration of the Spirit” 
and the power of God. The Gos- 
pel to be proclaimed is one, of 
which he must remember, that 
‘Christ is (the) all in all.”? Not 
that previous dispensations, or any 
thing that embody and display 
truth, are to be kept out of views 
but when angels might find only 
their Creator, man is to see and de- 
light in the great Mediator. Nature 
is to be viewed as still sustained in 
her course here, by Ais interposing 
influence: Providence, as having 
made all things conspire to prepare 
his way—and, as now directing 
these movements towards the com- 
pene of his kingdom. The moral 
aw, which to fallen angels speaks 
only its curse, to man is full of em- 
phasis concerning a Messiah; for to 
Him we owe it—that, after having 
subjected ourselves to its sentence 
of death, we are yet continued in 
a state of probation within the 
sphere of statutes so holy. And 
through all this probation, the law 
is to serve as a school-master, to 
teach the need and value of a Sa- 
viour. Itis under the terrors ot 
its discipline, that we must learn 
to welcome the easier yoke of Je- 
sus Christ. The joys of this moral 
government were te in the cir- 
cle near the throne—and among the 
spirits in prison were exhibited the 
woes of transgression; but never, 
until Jesus took upon him the form 
of its servant, did created intelli- 
gences feel the sacredness of this 
law. He is the only anchor of hope 
for its re-establishment on earth; 
he is the pillar of its continued 
sway in heaven; and, if this law 
have aught of glory, all that glory 
gathers around the cross of Christ, 
to give it an eternal prominence. 
How much more, then, if possi- 
ble, must Jesus be the life of all the 
doctrines more peculiar to his own 
Gospel! ‘He, of God, is made 
unto us wisdom and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption.” 
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Other foundation can no man lay; 
and no superstructure of sentiment 
or practice, that rises not from him, 
can abide “the fire,” which is to 
“try every work.” Does the preach- 
er declare that ‘‘ali are dead” in 
sins? he ‘judges thus’—because 
Jesus ‘died for all;”’ and it is stand- 
ing ‘‘in his stead,” that he **prays 
them to be reconciled to God.”— 
This fact, which is so alone in the 
history of worlds, is the one most 
impressive of our utter fall; and it 
is the one, which presents the strong 
motive, the only hope of our rising 
from the bondage of corruption. —— 
Without this, in vain may the mo- 
ralist look to supposed—but falsely 
supposed impulses of remaining 
goodness within us, for our regain- 
ing the favour of God or the purity 
of Adam. But ‘‘in Christ Jesus” 
there is the argument of moral pow- 
er, to make us indeed ‘*new crea- 
tures” of holiness. And, in at- 
tempting to direct the onward path 
of those who call themselves the 
people of the Lord, he urges them 
to ‘*be separate’? from the evil in 
the world, because ‘*Christ hath no 
concord with Belial.”? ‘*That he 
died,” is our all-powerful motive for 
‘‘living henceforth not unto our- 
selves, but unto him who died for us 
and rose again.”” ‘The sacraments 
too derive all their meaning and all 
their efficacy from him. Not only 
is the Eucharist of bread and wine, 
the remembrancer of him, ‘‘to 
strengthen our souls by the body 
and blood of Christ,’ but baptism is 
administered, as an emblem of vur- 
selves being ‘‘buried in his death,” 
and “crucified to the world;” a sign 
held out to the world that we have 
been ‘*‘quickened with him,” and 
risen from the death in sin, by the 
same power which raised his body 
from the grave. 

Again, he is our ground for be- 
lief in the future corporeal resur- 
rection of the dead. ‘That which 
he gathered from the world of spi- 


rits, is our own §‘first fruits”? from 
the promised land; and it is because 
he has gone before, that we walk 
as ‘pilgrims and strangers” here, 
‘seeking the city which is to come.’ 
So that Revelation is one harmoni- 
ous volume, expressive of him, who 
alone has power to open the book 
of its mysteries. Life and death 
alike bring all their joys and terrors, 
their pollution and purity to circle 
round the power of hisname. And 
this Cross is the constellation in the 
religious firmament, into which all 
heaven gathers its brightness;—and 
to which we poor sons of earth have 
to look in every movement of our 
night of wanderings. 

Going forth under the influence 
of this truth and for its promotion, 
its heralds are to deem it ‘‘a very 
small thing to be judged of man’s 
judgment”—willing to be counted 
even ‘‘fools for his sake.” And, 
solicitous to follow him, as their 
only master, they are to go with 
him through all earthly suffering— 
even ‘‘unto death”’—if ‘the life al- 
so of Jesus may (thus) be made 
manifest” in them. His ‘*whole 
counsel” they are to declare, 
‘swhether men will hear or refuse;’’ 
neither adding to it, nor withhold- 
ing, nor softening his sacred truth. 
For itis ‘*knowing the terrors of 
the Lerd (that) they persuade men.” 
They ‘*remember that they must 
all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ,” to “render an account 
of their stewardship.”” Nor only 
this. There is in his Jove a more 
constraining power. While it is their 
dear privilege to relieve the afflict- 
ed, and to *‘bind up the broken- 
hearted,”’ the very soul of a pastor’s 
tenderness, is the remembrance of 
Him, who ‘‘himself bare our infir- 
mities.”? He touches them with 
the compassion which himself felt 
until he was made perfect through 
suffering; and which now glows with 
infinite power on the throne of his 
intercession. And, in view of the 
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souls for which he died, what room 
is there for inaction, for selfishness, 
for any littleness of purpose ? How 
must this one motive rise in its 
unearthly sacredness and eternal 
weight, and cast all others into the 
shade, and nothingness, and bring 
all truth into subserviency to this ! 
Well may every action, every feel- 
ing, and every thought of the Chris- 
tian minister be inspired and im- 
pressed with the spirit of Jesus. — 
And when his work is done, and 
the poor instrument is to be laid in 
the grave, this spirit may linger last 
about his form. Though the limbs 
be motionless, and the lips no long- 
er breathe it forth, the brow may 
wear it still—*‘the signet of Hea- 
ven,” marking for the everlasting 
crown of Christ his Lord. This it 
is to make one’s whole ministry and 
life impressive of the fact, that Je- 
sus, the Son of God, has been cru- 
cified for man. 

Reader, this is the ministry which 
your Maker has been at such a cost 
to furnish unto you for many a year, 
instead of leaving you to some bloo- 
dy priesthood of Hindoo supersti- 
tion, or to the cold mockery of the 

riestess of Philosophy. Has it found 
its way to your heart, to shed abroad 
there the love of Jesus, and to change 
you into the image of his Father >— 
Ah ! to many this assemblage of mo- 
tives in his —_— is as powerless 
as the ring of an Arabian tale. Let 
an earthly prince but tread upon our 
shores, lk the notice shall spread 
from mouth to mouth, and from pa- 

er to paper, until thousands of 
see shall beat with gladness.— 
But the Son of the Highest may 
come from the throne of heaven to 
dwell among men, and no question 
be asked by those ever seeking 
sumething new, but ‘what means 
this strange thing that is turning 
the world upside down?’ Yet this 
Jesus has embodied and softened 
for us the very brightness of the 
Godhead. What, then, must we 
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say of the wisdom and taste of those 
who can turn from it all to the tri- 
fles of earth. The foreigner, who 
comes from afar to see the wonders 
of Niagara, has been surprised not 
least of all at persons, at i living 
near the scene, have been ignorant 
or careless about its existence. Yet 
how many there are, around whose 
path redemption has gathered all its 
, berg and no emotion been pro- 

uced, but one of surprise and ridi- 
cule at the weakness and enthusi- 
asm of allowing them to make any 
deep impression upon the heart and 
life! I spake of wisdom and taste; 
but what must we think will be the 
safety of men who are unmoved by 
the ministry of the Gospel, when 
he that was despised as the Lamb 
slain, shall become the lion of the 
tribe of Judah; and he that was nail- 
ed to the cross of Palestine, shall 
appear on the throne of Judgment, 
and cite them before the universe, 
as having called down the curse of 
his blood, and mocked at his suffer- 
ing for their salvation? It must 
have been with far more feeling that 
the very court of the infernal draw 
near to the ministry of **God mani- 
fest in the flesh,” though it was a 
lower nature than that of angels, 
which he humbled himself to as- 
sume and to save. While they 
were past by, we were the creatures, 
to win whose love with his pardon, 
Jesus Christ was crucified. And 
we are lost ones, perhaps the only 
ones of the lost, who would requite 
him for it all with indifference or 
hate. 

(To be continued. ) 


For the Repertory- 
Messrs. Epirors, 

I send you the following brief 
suggestions in relation to the mode 
of conducting a religious periodical, 
and if you see fit to publish them, 
you will gratify an old subscriber. 
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I look upon the business of edit- 
ing a Christian Miscellany, as an 
exercise of the ministry in a wider 
sphere—as preaching to a more ex- 
tended charge. And, moreover, it 
is a more abiding and permanent 
species of labour. Its influence, 
for good or for evil, must be far 
more lasting than that of ordinary 
preaching. What is communicated 
remains on record, subject to the 
perusal (it may be) of many genera- 
tions. Who, then, but must deem 
these miscellanies vastly important, 
and view the conductors of them as 
occupying high'y responsible situa- 
tions? Their office is strictly analo- 
gous to that of the Christian minis- 
ter, and must be regulated by the 
same general ager They are 
not only to take heed to their doc- 
trine, but to themselves also. The 
manner and spirit, as well as the 
matter and substance of every 
thing they issue to the world, are 
to be conformed to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

I hope it may not be deemed offi- 
cious and dictatorial in me, to in- 
dulge in such a strain of suggestion. 
I believe the aim of the present 
conductors of your valuable maga- 
zine, is in perfect accordance with 
my own views. May I be permit- 
ted, in my feeble measure, to 
strengthen your hands, and confirm 
your purposes? | 

I proceed now to a succinct 
statement of what I conceive to be 
the laws for the government of 
those who conduct religious miscel- 
lanies. 

I. The love of truth and devotion 
to the will and authority of Christ, 
should exert an influence over the 
Christian Editor’s mind, before 
which, all other considerations must 
yield. He must be no respecter of 
persons. “The fear of man bring- 
eth a snare.”” He must know no 
man after the flesh. He must re- 


collect that the offence of the cross. 


has not ceased; and whether men 
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receive or reject them, it is his du- 
ty to spread abroad the truths of 
the blessed Gospel. On the right 
hand and on the left, he must guard 
against the inroads of error, and 
unmask it of every veil and conceal- 
ment. The essential doctrines of 
our holy religion, he cannot with- 
hold, or neutralize, or modify, to 
please the most worthy or the most 
elevated. Fearless of censure, and 
looking only to the great objects of 
glorifying God and saving men, the 
Christian Editor of our church 
should ever recollect that ‘‘the re 
ligion of the Bible is the religion of 
Protestants;”? and wherever and 
whenever this word of life is cur- 
tailed or added unto, he must feel 
himself summoned to defend this 
great bulwark of the reformation— 
this pillar and ground of the truth. — 
This is the standard under which 
the widely distracted Christian 
world will all at length rally. 

There are certain essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, as we deem 
them, which the Christian Editor 
is bound zealously, though temper- 
ately, to inculcate and defend.— 
Such we conceive to be “the bles- 
sed Trinity in unity—the miracu- 
lous incarnation and glorious atone- 
ment of Jesus—the radical and to- 
tal depravity of man, so that of 
himself he can do nothing to save 
himself—that salvation is all of 
grace—the necessity of a regenera- 
tion of the spirit by the incorrupti- 
ble word of truth—of a deep and 
universal repentance, and of a free 
justification by faith—the necessity 
of personal holiness, as the fruit 
and demonstration of lively faith— 
and the whole work, fruit and ex- 
perience of the Spirit.”’* Of these 
fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, no compromise, no abatement, 
no alteration, can be made. 


II. But amid all his varied la- 
bours of defence, explanation, and 


* Christian Observer, 1818, page 10. 
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attack if needs be, the conductor 
of a religious periodical should re- 
member that the weapons of his 
warfare are not carnal but spiritual 
—that his conflict is not with men, 
but with their errors and delu- 
sions. He should cautiously refrain 
from personal invective. The mo- 
tives of individuals, God alone can 
rightly estimate. Published opin- 
ions, from whatever source, he may 
freely examine. What he deems 
error, he must expose, by whomso- 
ever advocated. But he should be- 
ware of charging upon whole class- 
es of individuals the errors which 
he certainly knows as belonging on- 
ly to afew. This practice is at- 
tended always with the greatest un- 
certainty, and often with the gross- 
est injustice. In generalizing ra- 
pidly and sweepingly, we can sel- 
dom avoid arranging under our 
classifications, in ividuals who are 
not marked by the distinctive fea- 
tures of the divisions to which we 
assign them. How then ‘‘should we 
beware lest we be found false accu- 
sers’—the stirrers-up of strife !— 
None can deny but that in all his 
labours, the Christian Editor is to 
be governed by a continual desire 
for the peace and prosperity of Zi- 
on. He isto see to it, that his 
good be not evil spoken of; and 
while he studies to be mighty, 
through the scriptures, in pulling 
down every strong hold of satan— 
he must ‘‘be patient, apt to teach” 
—*‘‘in meekness, instructing those 
who oppose themselves.’”” He must 
seek that wisdom which is from 
above, which is pure, gentle, easy 
to be entreated. He must “be wise 
to win souls.”? He must beware 
that he destroy not his brother for 
whom Christ died.” Is there any 
weakness in such a course as this? 
If so, then the Saviour was weak; 
the Apostles, and Martyrs, and 
Fathers of our Church were weak. 
In promoting peace, in healing di- 
visions, in allaying the excited and 





unholy passions of the Christian 
world, and especially of our portion 
of it, the religious Editor needs as 
much firmness as in any other part 
of his office. As far as lieth in 
him, he must live in peace with all 
men, and promote peace by all pro- 
per means; and though when he is 
for peace, others should be for war, 
having done all in his power, he 
must stand firm to his purpose.— 
This I deem an independent decid- 
ed Christian course of action. It 
neither provokes reproach, nor fears 
it. Often will it happen that the 
heaviest censures will fall upon the 
Christian Editor, from indiscreet 
and over-zealous friends. But he 
must look unto Jesus. He is not 
the servant of man, but of Him 
who judgeth rightly; and who 
would not only reconcile men to 
Himself, but to each other. Such 
a mode of labour as we have thus 


imperfectly hinted at, is by no 


means neutral. It never sacrifices 
the truth or conscience. It would 
rather sacrifice all our prejudices, 
pride, envy, malice, and uncharita- 
bleness on the altar of truth. Pur- 
suing such a course, Gentlemen, I 
wish you God’s speed; and if, amid 
your complicated and responsible 
abours, you, at any time, fail to 
meet the wishes of the excited con- 
troversialist, remember the exam- 
ple of our blessed Saviour, who, 
when his disciples prayed him to 
command fire from Heaven to con- 
sume the guilty Samaritans, rebuk- 
ed them, saying, Ye know not what 
spirit ye are of—and who, at the 
eventful and intensely interesting 


period of his delivery into the hands’ 


of his enemies, bade the indig- 
nant and zealous Peter put up his 
sword. If this betoken indecision, 
I should not shrink from the charge. 
In conclusion, Gentlemen, [ must 
say in the language, and I hope 
with something of the spirit of “the 
Christian Observer,” that the only 
distinctions I desire to recognise 
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in our Zion, are those of ‘‘the 
Church militant, and the Church 
triumphant.” IRENE. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION—BISHOP 
MOORE’S ADDRESSES. 


We regreted that we could not 
in our last number, publish the ex- 
cellent addresses of this venerable 
ae at the late Convention of 

is Diocess at Petersburg. And 
though most of our readers, perhaps, 
may, ere this, have seen them, as 
they have already been copied into 
many periodicals, we cannot con- 
sent that our pages should be left 
unadorned by the truly Christian 
spirit which they breathe. They 
are valuable for the information 
contained in them, and above all, 
we think, for the views and senti- 
ments which they express on sever- 
alimportant points. As specimens 
of pious, affectionate, and eloquent 
pastoral addresses, we think them 
well worthy to be handed down to 
future generations on the records 


of the Church, 


Address at the opening of the Con- 
vention. 


Another year, Brethren, has revolved 
over us, and we are again favoured with 
an opportunity of meeting together in the 
council of the Church, to deliberate on 
such measures as may, with the blessing 
of Heaven advance the interest of religion 
in general, and of our own community in 
particular. We have received many mer- 
cies deserving our utmost gratitude to 
the Almighty; and we have some bereave- 
ments to lament, which should awaken 
in our minds the uncertainty of human 
life; and excite us to more unwearied di- 
ligence in the cause of God our Saviour. 

In casting our eye around us, and sur- 
veying the members of which this Con- 
vention is composed, we look in vain for 
several individuals, who at this time the 
last year constituted a part of our eccle- 
siastical body, and who, we hadreason to 
hope, would have been spared to meet 

with us on this occasion, and to assist us 
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in our religious deliberations. The ven- 
erable Mr. Armstrong, who at an advanc- 
ed age came from Wheeling to witness 
the progress of the Church, died a few 
days after his returnhome. Though the 
place at which we convened was distant 
from his abode several hundred miles, 
still the pleasure he experienced at the 
Convention was so great, that he declared 
prior to his departure from Fredericks- 
burg, that the unity of sentiment which 
distinguished our proceedings, and the vi- 
tal piety which marked the discourses he 
heard, had more than repaid him for all 
his toil and fatigue. He left us with re- 
newed desires to discharge his duty, and 
with the conviction on his mind that God 
was with us of a truth. He now rests 
from his labours, and, I trust, is reaping 
the reward of a life devoted to the cause 
of his Redeemer. 

In touching on the subject of the be- 
reavement we have experienced in the 
death of our beloved Wilmer, it is impos- 
sible for me to find language sufficiently 
strong to express that sense of his loss 
which fills my mind. He was one of those 
who first called my attention to this Dio- 
cess; and of the three clergymen who 
corresponded with me on that subject, 
one only now remains. He, I trust, will 
be spared to assist you with his counsel, 
when my head will be slumbering in the 
tomb. 

To the usefulness of Dr. Wilmer we 
must all subscribe. He was a man of 
business and of piety. He loved his God, 
and the interest of the church was near 
his heart. As «preacher he was faithful, 
energetic, eloquent. He was the friend 
of evangelical religion, and considered 
that the strictest regard to the public or- 
der of the church was perfectly compati- 
ble with the most animated social wor- 
ship, in the houses of his parishioners and 
friends. His private meetings formed in 
his opinion the nursery of the church; 
and were blessed to the edification and 
comfort of his congregation. He was al- 
ways ready to discharge his duty. Like 
the Apostle Paul, he not only taught his 
people publicly, but went from house to 
house, exhorting them to prepare to meet 
their God. His fidelity in the discharge 
of his duty met my warmest approbation: 
and if it is your wish, my brethren of the 
clergy, to give an account of your 
stewardship with joy, oh let me entreat 
you all to “go and do likewise.” 


Here there wasa pause. Deeply 
affected by the recollection of this 
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lamented servant of Christ; the 
aged and tender-hearted man, 
found relief to the stifling intensit 
of his feelings, in proceeding with 
an account of his visitations, which 
for want of room we shall omit. 


Having thus furnished the Convention 
with a general view of my Episcopal visi- 
tations, I must now call their attention to 
a subject of the first importance to the 
ecclesiastical concerns of this Diocess: a 
subject on which the advancement of the 
church in Virginia, and the supply of our 
vacant parishes very much depends. 

At the time in which the General Con- 
vention determined on the location of the 
Theological Seminary, in the Diocess of 
Connecticut, it was perfectly understood, 
that the resolution then adopted, should 
not be considered so exclusive in its ope- 
ration, as to prevent the establishment 
of a Theological School in any Diocess 
disposed to countenance such a measure. 
By virtue of this understanding, the 
Church in Virginia determined on the es- 
tablishment of a Diocesan School, within 
the limits of its own jurisdiction: in which 
a system of instruction is pursued, in uni- 
son with that course prescribed by the 
house of Bishops. 

To promote this object, subscriptions 
were opened, money was raised, and the 
school set in operation. The experiment, 
though commenced with very limited 
means, has so far succeeded that the 
friends of the institution have determined 
to apply to this Convention for their sanc- 
tion and support, in the further prosecu- 
tion of their design. The individual 
through whose instrumentality the school 
was first set in motion has consented, 
should the Convention countenance the 
undertaking, to engage with all his ener- 
gies in the work, and to go in person 
through this state to raise a fund for the 
permanent establishment of a Theologi- 
cal School in the Diocess of Virginia. 

When the attempt was first made in 
this Diocess, my mind was impressed 
with considerable doubt, as to the utility 
of the measure, from an apprehension 
that it might interferé with the General 
Seminary at the north; but after the most 
serious reflection, the doubts I entertain- 
ed have been removed, and my mind is 
now satisfied with a full conviction of the 
necessity of the undertaking. The 
Church in Virginia is now favoured with 
the labours of several of her native sons, 
who have been educated in her own 
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school, who it is probable would not have 
gone to a distant seminary for theological 
instruction; and others are presenting 
themselves under similar circumstances, 
who I trust will prove equally useful. 

Strangers who come from distant parts 
of the United States, while devoting 
themselves to the pursuits of theology, 
will acquire a knowledge of the members 
of our community; and from the intimacy 
formed during their studies with the peo- 
ple at large, will be more generally use- 
ful and acceptable, than they otherwise 
would be. Five or six individuals of this 
description will be admitted to holy or- 
ders on Sunday next, all of whom are 
disposed to labour in this part of the 
vineyard; whose assistance, in all probabi- 
lity, would not have been secured to us, 
had they been educated elsewhere. 

The Bible Society of Virginia, at one of 
their late meetings, entered into a resolu- 
tion, te supply every family in this state, 
destitute of a Bible, with a copy of the 
holy scriptures in the course of two years. 
To effect this sacred purpose an address 
has been published, in which the atten- 
tion of the different ecclesiastical bodies 
of all denominations of christians in Vir- 
ginia has been called to the point: an ad- 
dress which now lies on the table, and 
will be put into the hands of such mem- 
bers of the Convention as may be dispos- 
ed to further the design. 

To enforce the propriety and necessity 
of the measure, by those arguments of 
which the subject admits, would be un- 
necessary in an assembly of Protestant 
Christians. We all believe the sacred 
scriptures to be the word of God, and to 
contain all things necessary to salvation. 
‘It is a lamp to our feet and a light to 
our paths;” and in all things essential to 
the salvation of immortal souls is so plain 
“that the way-faring man, though a fool, 
need not err therein.” 

Before I conclude, there is one more 
point, to which I think it my duty to call 
the attention of this Convention: and as a 
year must necessarily elapse before a final 
determination of the question can take 
place, we shall have full time allowed us 
for reflection and consideration. 

Although my labours the past year 
have been equal to the labours of any 
preceding twelve months, still from my 
advanced age it is impossible for me to 
calculate upon a long continuance of such 
effort and exertion. It is my wish, pro- 
vided the Convention should think pro- 
per, so to alter the Constitution of the 
Church, as to admit of the consecration 
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of either a suffragan oran assistant bishop 
in this diocess. It was proposed several. 
years ago, in consequence of the great 
extent of this diocess, to divide it into two 
parts, in order that the parishes might re- 
ceive Episcopal visitations more frequent- 
ly than is prescribed by the canons. As 
this purpose can be secured by the ap- 
pointment of a suffragan or an assistant 
bishop, I would recommend it to the 
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as to secure the contemplated measure. 
It is my sincere desire that a bishop should 
be appointed during my life; and as such, 
an appointment can now be made with’ 
perfect unanimity, it is expedient that it 
should be done. It will give me pleasure 
to unite in labour with the man of your 
choice. It will render me happy in the 
hour of my departure to know the indi- 
vidual, to whom I am to resign the ardu- 
ous duties of the episcopate: to whose 
care this peaceful, quiet diocess shall be 
committed May the Almighty direct us 
in all our doings with his most gracious 
favour, and further us with his continual 
help. 
Ricuarpv Cuannine Moore. 

Respecting the Diocesan Con- 
ventions of Virginia, we have two 
things to notice. 

First, The great and universal in- 
terest excited by them among the 
people. From all parts of the state 
they assembled at Petersburg, and 
never before, it is said, was there so 
great a crowd of strangers in that 
city. That they were hospitably 
entertained, need not be told any 
who have heard the name of Virgi- 
nians. 

Secondly, The unanimity of all 
their proceedings. Ata Virginia 
Convention you meet peace, and 
love, and harmony of feeling, se- 
cured by according sentiments, and 
inspiring a single and warm-heart- 
ed zeal] to build up the broken walls 
of her city of Zion. How is this 
zeal manifested on that occasion ? 
By earnest preaching, as St. Paul, 
‘sin season and out of season.” It 
is seized upon as a time to do good. 

We notice in their report, the 
following: 

On motion, Resolved unanimously, 
That the thanks of this Convention be 
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tendered to the Ministers of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Baptist Churches 
in this place, for the liberal and kind of- 
fer of their churches for the use of the 
Convention. 


These meeting houses, and the 
Episcopal Church, were all opened 
for service two or three times dai- 
ly, during the sitting of the Con- 
vention, and were filled generally 
to overflowing. 

These facts speak much for the 
flourishing state of the Chureh in 
Virginia—speak much also in praise 
of the zeal and faithfulness of her 
clergy. ‘See how these Christians 
love one another,” and mark the 
blessing that descends upon them 
as dew upon the mown grass. 

On Sunday evening the Clergy, 
about forty in number—mostly 
young men, were gathered around 
the altar to receive the parting ad- 
monitions and blessing of their aged 
father. The scene was one of un- 
common interest. As the Bishop 
began, the crowded congregation, 
apparently unconscious of the act, 
arose from their seats—the silence 
of deep-felt emotion was in the 
house, while the following eloquent 
farewell was pronounced. 


BRETHREN, 


Agreeably to that practice which has 
always marked the close of our conven- 
tional labours, we surround the Altar of 
the Redeemer, to express our thankful- 
ness to him for that unity which has dis- 
tinguished our proceedings, and for the 
spiritual blessings we have enjoyed dur- 
ing our association; and also to take an 
affectionate leave of each other. 

When we call to view the important 
concerns in which we have been engag- 
ed, and consider the peaceful spirit in 
which those concerns have been transact- 
ed, how heartfelt should be the expres- 
sion of our gratitude to God! The The- 
ological Seminary, that school of the 
Prophets, that nursery of the Church, 
from which we have received so much 
benefit and advantage, and from which 
we have reason to expect still greater re- 
sults, has received from the benefac- 
tions of our friends an impulse which, 
we trust, will insure its success, and ren- 
der it an object of commanding import- 
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ance, not only to this diocess, but to our 
religious community in general. 

Seven young men, six of whom are 
alumni of that institution, have this day 
been admitted to holy orders: Men, from 
whose labours, parishes which have been 
destitute for many years, will be sup- 
plied; and the word of life communicated 
to those who have looked to us for spiri- 
tual help. Yes! the walls of some of our 
churches, in which the voice of the Gos- 
pel has not been heard for twenty years, 
will again resound with the glad tidings 
of salvation, and wake the prayers and 
praises of our people. The hungry will 
be fed with the bread of life: the thirsty 
will be led to the fountain of everliving 
waters, that they may drink: the Cross of 
the Lord Jesus Christ will be exhibited 
to their view, and poor weeping peni- 
tents be directed to Calvary, for the sal- 
vation of their immortal souls. My heart 
vibrates with joy, at the glowing pros- 
pect presented to our view, and my soul 
rejoices in the prosperity of our Zion. 

When we contemplate the blessings, 
with which God, in his mercy, hath fa- 
voured us, we have reason to take cou- 
rage and press forward in the discharge 
of our duty. It is by the preaching of 
the Gospel in its purity, that we are to 
expect a continuance of the Divine fa- 
vour. It is the Cross of a crucified Je- 
sus, under which we have rallied; and 
while that Cross continues to form the 
banner, under which we fight the fight 
of faith, the blessing of God will descend 
upon us in profusion, and our preaching 
prove the savour of life to those who 
hear us. Yes, my Brethren, I repeat the 
declaration: If we expect. to succeed in 
our ministry, and to see the work of the 
Lord prosper in our hands, Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified, must constitute the 
basis of all our discourses—the animating 
theme of all our addresses. Yes! my 
soul warms at the thought. It is the 
Cross which forms the ladder, by which 
the believer scales the heavens. The 
Cross is the throne of grace from which 
Jesus answers prayer; and pronounces 
pardon and forgiveness to the poor peni- 
tent. Carry your people to Gethsemane, 
and show them the precious Redeemer, 
under the load of their complicated guilt, 
sweating great drops of blood—conduct 
them to Calvary—exhibit the Saviour to 
their view, as the only propitiatory sacra- 
fice for you; and lest any of your charge 
should doubt his merciful disposition, 
proclaim to them the soul-enlivening 
truth—proclaim to them that the Lord 





Jesus wears on his compassionate bosom 
the glorious inscription, “not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should 
come torepentance.” Goon, my belov- 
ed sons in the ministry; go on! in the 
glorious work in which you have engag- 
ed, and the Lord Jesus will assist you 
with his grace, and bless you with the 
richest evidences of his love. Let con- 
troversy alone, for it will paralize your 
minds, and obstruct you in your work.— 
Preach the truth. Be attentive to the 
solemn vows of conformity to our wor- 
ship, which you have voluntarily made. 
Be men of peace—Imitate as far as in you 
lieth, your divine master. ‘Learn of 
him who was meek and lowly in heart, 
and you will find rest to your souls.” 

We are now, my brethren, to part.— 
Remember that such is the frail tenure of 
our earthly existence, that it is scarcely 
to be expected, we shall ever meet again 
in this world. The last year took two 
from our number, and before the next 
twelve months shall have revolved over 
our heads, others may be taken from our 
ranks, called to give an account of their 
stewardship. Strive then, I beseech 
you, to be prepared. Be much at a 
throne of grace, not only with the people 
of your charge, but also in your retire- 
ment. When you enter your closets, re- 
member that you are entering the thres- 
hold of heaven, and say to the world and 
all its delusive pleasures, ‘‘Stay ye here 
while I go yonder and worship.” By 
such a course your lamps will be always 
trimmed, your lights burning in your 
hands: then, when the voice of God shall 
proclaim the approach of the bride-groom, 
you will be prepared to enter into the 
everlasting joy of our God. 

To the Lay-members of the Conven- 
tion, 1 beg leave to return my sincere 
thanks for their kind co-operation and 
support. With many of you I have met 
in Convention ever since my residence in 
Virginia, and to your labour the Church 
is indebted for a large portion of its suc- 
cess. The Clergy consider you as co- 
workers with them, and lean much on 
you for your counsel and advice. Be 
steadfast and immoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, and your la- 
bour will not be in vain in the Lord.— 
My Brethren, I bid you all an affectionate 
farewell, and should we never meet in 
this vale of tears, Oh may we meet in that 
happy world prepared for the righteous, 
and enjoy that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God—Brethren, farewell. 

Ricwarp C. Moors. 
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For the Repertory. 
ON THE DANGER OF BEING OVER- 
RIGHTEOUS. 


There is no opinion held among 
mankind, whose unsoundness we 
consider more certain, and whose 
dangerous influence we would more 
zealously counteract, than that, 
which places virtue in a medium 
between the two supposed extremes 
of good and evil. This plausible 
and specious system of morals, 
which ee so often tuned the poet’s 
lyre, and supplied the philosopher 
with his inspiration, which calms 
the rising fears of conscious guilt, 
and lulls to lethean repose every 
purpose and desire to become ex- 
alted by goodness as we are by 
blessings, 1s, we think, justly to be 
ranked among those devices of Sa- 
tan, of which no one can safely re- 
main ignorant. 

We feel confident that the most 
ardent advocate for only a mode- 
rate share of goodness, for aims and 
desires directed to the acquisition 
of only a small measure of purity 
and holiness, will abandon his prin- 
ciples when carried out to their full 
extent. 

Is any one prepared to prove, 
that in order to a virtuous life, we 
need only remain neutral between 
the two great principles of good and 
evil? and that having our hearts en- 
gaged in nothing, is the surest way 
to fit them for the worship and en- 
joyment of God? Or, is any one 
able to prove, that he who avoids 
sin only so far as itis extreme, who 
indulges freely in wickedness, so 
long as it is moderate, himself being 
the judge, is on the high road to 
Heaven, and will find no difficulty 
in abiding the ordeal of the last 
day? 

Does virtue consist, in fine, in 
being neither very good nor ver 
bad?—In avoiding, on the one hand, 
large attainments in piety, and out- 
breaking acts of transgression, on 
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the other? Are the afflictions of 
life to be converted into blessings— 
the King of Terrors to be disarmed 
—and Heaven won by cultivating 
a character altogether negative? Is 
the man who most faithfully dis- 
charges his legal obligations to be 
reproached with carrying honesty 
to an extreme? Is there any ex- 
travagance in that goodness, which, 
to the full extent of its means, la- 
bours to relieve human want and to 
alleviate human misery? Or does 
he come nearer the standard of per- 
fection who stops short of the full 
satisfaction of his obligations—who 
lingers between downright dishon- 
esty and noble uprightness—who 
aids the cause of humanity and be- 
nevolence with so unwilling a heart 
and so stinted a hand, that his curse 
would be better than his blessing? 
Is he a better citizen who violates 
his country’s laws but seldom, and 
in some small particulars, as best 
suits his convenience—or he who 
most punctiliously observes them 
all, at all times, though it were to 
his own hindrance? 

The passage, ‘**Be not righteous 
overmuch,” (Eccl. vii. 16) has been 
supposed to favour the opinion we 
consider so unsound and dangerous; 
or, at least, it has often been ém- 
ployed to cast reproach upon the 
pious servant of God, and to justify 
or palliate the offences of the ser- 
vant of sin. This fallacious appli- 
cation of it we think should be ex- 
posed. Many individuals can calm 
their remorse and go forward in the 
course of iniquity undisturbed; on- 
ly by thus putting light for dark- 
ness, by a perversion of God’s own 
word. They wrest this as they do 
the other scriptures, to their own 
destruction. Let us examine this 
use of the proverb, with candour 
and impartiality. 

I. Can it be intended to warn 
the individual who has set out on 
his way to Heaven, of the danger 
of being too intent upon his object: 
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Will any man of common sense be- 
lieve, that it cautions the servant of 
God, against the two zealous imita- 
tion of Christ? the too faithful cul- 
tivation of personal holiness? If 
such is its import, then this passage 
of the inspired and sagacious King 
of Israel, is most strikingly at vari- 
ance, not only with the rest of his 
own writings, but with the spirit of 
the whole Bible. Does this Servant 
ef the Most High, issue a solemn 
warning to preserve us from a full 
obedience of the divine commands— 
a cordial acquiescence in God’s will, 
and supreme devotion to his service 
and glory? Does God deem it ne- 
cessary that we should be warned 
against turning to him with our 
whole heart? That we should be 
arrested in the progress of moral 
improvement? that our hand should 
be stayed from doing good ?— 
Our Saviour, when asked by the 
young man who had kept all the 
commandments, what he lacked yet, 
did not reply by repressing the 
rigid righteousness of the youth.— 
No, he elevated its standard yet 
higher. He touched a chord, to 
which the selfish heart most pain- 
fully vibrated. The Saviour knew 
the young man’s idol, and with all 
nis boasted obedience to the com- 
mandments, he was shown to have 
really violated the most important 
part of them; to be truly in the gall 
of bitterness, and the bond ofiniqui- 
ty: and as he deparied from the 
Saviour, exchanging an immortal 
soul for earthly treasure, we cannot 
but exclaim, **Ephraim is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.”? When the 
jailor’s anxious inquiry was made 
to the Apostles, what must I do to 
be saved, we hear of nothing said 
to him of the extravagance of his 
fears, of the unnecessary anxiety he 
was indulging about his salvation. 
These fears are sanctioned and not 
yebuked, and this anxiety is met, 
not with ridicule, but with ready and 
entire approbation. ‘The broken- 


hearted sinner is directed to the 
Saviour for consolation and hope. 
No effort is made, no persuasion is 
employed to urge him back to the 
world, and to his former state of 
unconcern about his soul, and-neg- 
lect of his creator. The charm 
which must restore his wonted com- 
posure, and pour new joy into his 
penitent bosom, is the sense of sins 
forgiven—peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Apostle Paul, when the end 
of his life drew near, and the glori- 
ous realities of Heaven were begin- 
ing to open upon his elevated soul, 
glories not in his neutral character, 
not in that he had avoided great ef- 
fort in the Christian race. Oh no! 
he utters a far different triumph.— 
“T have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith, and henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness; which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day.” 

Our Saviour, when in his sermon 
on the Mount, he expanded the <le- 
calogue and unfolded the wide ex- 
tent of its meaning, and the close- 
ness of its application, did not seem 
to favour the opinion, that we may 
obey these commandments too per- 
fectly, and become in this sense 
righteous overmuch. The whole te- 
nor of his instructions on this sub- 
ject is comprised in his direction— 
‘*Be ye perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” 

Carry this passage with its false 
reasoning around the whole circle 
of Christian graces, and what a 
fearful lesson would it inculcate !— 
How would it deaden the rising de- 
sire after holiness, and ungrasp the 
hand that had just laid hold upon 
eternal life. It would say to the peni- 
tent sinner, thou art beside thyself. 
What! filled with such deep sorrow 
and remorse!—moderate your feel- 
ings—-mingle with the gay and hap- 
py world—bury thy distress amid 
the sounds of merriment, and at the 
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board of festivity. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to be religious. 
No need of deep and agitating feel- 
ings of contrition—no need of pain- 
ful self-denial and vigilant circum- 
spection.—Be moderate, and all is 
well. We have not so learned 
Christ—we do not build upon such 
a sandy foundation. We would 
ask every candid inquirer after 
truth, if repentance for sin can be 
too thorough and sincere; if faith in 
Christ can be too strong and un- 
wavering; love for God too ardent; 
humility too deep and genuine; and 
hope too big with immortality ?>— 
Can the Christian ornament, a meek 
and pious life, shine with too bright 
a lustre? Is the flame of dlevotion, 
that rises from the altar of a Chris- 
tian heart, too pure and unearthly? 

But we must not forget the pre- 
cept which speaks on this wise— 
“Let our moderation be known 
unto all men.”? Yes, we have not 
lost sight of this direction, and we 
do not wish any to remain ignorant 
of its import and application.— 
There is every reason why we 
should regard this caution in the 
ursuits and attachments of this 
ife, and in the management of our 
tempers, conversation and conduct. 
it has an especial application to our 
desires after temporal good, and 
our efforts for its attainment. But 
the very reason upon which this 
precept is founded, contradicts the 
opinion that it bears upon our de- 
sires after holiness, our attachment 
to God’s goodness. When two 
objects of unequal value are pre- 
sented to us, and we regard both 
alike, our estimation is wrong and 
inordinate. We should value things 
according to their intrinsic worth, 
and their bearing upon our interest 
and happiness. The objects of the 
present world are acknowledged to 
be extremely limited, in their value, 
in both these respects,—while 
those which are presented to our 
faith and hopes in the gospel, are 
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of unlimited importance. They are 
those with which our future and 
eternal well-being is indissolubl 
connected. Love not the world, 
nor the things of the world. Why? 
Because they perish with the using 
—they prevent the love and wor- 
ship of God, they ensnare and ruin 
our souls. But thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve. Why? Because He 
is the Lord, He changeth not, and 
of his years there shall be no end; 
because his mercy endureth forever; 
because, when the earthly house of 
this tabernacle is Henilved, the 
Christian is assured, that he shall 
have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in 
the Heavens. 

Let’ your moderation be known 
unto all men. We would carry 
this precept to every man who so 
inordinately loves the world, that 
God is forgotten, and the offers 
of his mercy and the threatenings 
of his law disregarded; we would 
press it upon his consideration by 
every means in our power. But 
we could never consent to urge the 
aspirant for Heaven, to be less en- 
gaged in his holy calling. We 
could never tell him that he valued 
religion too highly, or strove with 
too much anxiety and scrupulous- 
ness to serve God and keep his 
commandments. Such a perversion 
of scripture would be like borrow- 
ing light from Heaven, to conduct 
him to Hell; it would be snatching 
the torch from the hand of inspira- 
tion, to illumine his path to the pit. 

I]. After having, as we trust, par- 
tially at least, shown the unsound- 
ness of that explanation, which gives 
to the passage under consideration, 
a meaning at variance with God’s 
word, and the purity and happiness 
of men, we ode attention to what 


we consider its true import and le- 
gitimate application. 

True religion, as we trust, all 
are willing to acknowledge, cannot 
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be carried to an extreme. But 
there are many parts or appearances 
of religion, which may be carried 
to a pernicious extreme. A man 
may be too tenacious of insignifi- 
cant forms or human inventions; he 
may pretend to kinds and degrees 
of righteousness, which the scrip- 
tures do not require—laying much 
stress on fasting and other austeri- 
ties—his boldness and zeal may 
verge towards rashness and rages 
his conscientiousness may degene- 
rate into superstitions his benevo- 
lence into indiscretion and indiscri- 
minate profusion; and his candour 
and good nature into folly. 

That the affectation or ostenta- 
tion of extraordinary righteousness, 
or an overdoing in outward observ- 
ances, while more essential matters 
are proportionably neglected, was 
intended, and not humble purity 
and zeal, seems evident from the 
succeeding caution to the reader, 
not to make himself overwise.— 
This has a parallel in the passage, 
‘Be not wise in your own conceits.’ 
The same rule would explain the 
first clause in the same manner.— 
The passage is evidently aimed at 
self-righteousness, or false pretence 
to righteousness. Such an expla- 
nation is in accordance with the 
other parts of scripture, and is fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of holi- 
ness. It has many parallels in the 
New Testament. The Pharisees 
were over-righteous, when they re- 
proached our Saviour for making a 
man every whit whole on the Sab- 
bath day—they were over-righteous 
also, when they rebuked the disci- 
ples for ee and eating ears of 
corn on the Sabbath day. Itshould 
be remembered, however, that it was 
only deeds of mercy and of necessity, 
that our Saviour justified. We are 
not over-righteous in solemnly dedi- 
cating the Sabbath day to the Lord; 
but we are wicked overmuch, when 
abusing it to the indulgence in 
sloth, pleasure and sin. The Pha- 





risees were righteous overmuch, in 
‘tything mint, anice and cummin,’ 
while they neglected the weightier 
matters of the law. They were 
righteous overmuch, in censuring 
our Saviour for eating with publi- 
cans and sinners; and aiso when 
they reproved the disciples for the 
neglect of the fasts—their eating 
with unwashen hands. But in all 
these charges, we discover no refer- 
ence to true religion; to purity of 
heart and integrity of life. And 
moreover, we are informed of the 
motive which actuated them in their 
observances. They did all things 
to be seen of men. The spirit of 
the Bible is directly opposed to this 
affectation of goodness and outward 
show of it. It sends us from our 
long prayers at the corners of the 
streets, to weep in secret places; 
to implore in the undisguised and 
solemn sincerity of retirement, the 
forgiveness of our sins, and the re- 
novation of our hearts. It exceed- 
ingly diminishes our estimation of 
the ceremonies, and greatly exalts 
our regard for the substance of re- 
ligion. ‘*Repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
it teaches to be of indispensable and 
unrivalled importance. ‘This view 
of the subject might be aided by 
many other passages of scripture, 
which are absolutely parallel, or at 
least have a strong bearing in that 
direction; but we will content our- 
selves with one only:—the precept 
“thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strengths; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’? Could any 
thing be said stronger, in contradic- 
tion of the opinion, that we may 
have too much of real righteous- 
ness, and be too ardent in our love 
for God, or have too unlimited a 
regard for his authority and honour? 

In reference to the Christian 
graces we will allow, that some 
spurious growth may be mistaken 
for real godliness; that we may, in 
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the strongest sincerity, present the 
strange fire of our own passions, 
and pollute God’s altar, with maim- 
ed and tainted offerings. But in 
all these cases, whether we walk in 
the sparks of our own fanaticism, 
or chill all around us by the icy 
coldness of our formality, there 
will be some undue pretension, 
some vain conceit, some obvious 
extravagance to brand us, as righte- 
ous overmuch. 

Among the graces of the Christian 
character, and the duties of the 
Christian life, to divide is to de- 
stroy. When we select only some 
as suiting our convenience or agree- 
ing with our taste, we are as much 
offenders against Heaven as when 
we reject all. No matter how ex- 
travagantly these few fancied excel- 
lences (and such they really are, in 
their proper place) are cultivated 
and urged forward, they distort the 
moral character and give unsightli- 
ness to the moral aspect. Who 
would give an individual any credit 
for his benevolence. who throws 
away in profuse and reckless gene- 
rosity what should be employed in 
satisfying honest and honorable ob- 
ligations? We may pursue this 
train of thought more closely. It 
is true our best repentance needs 
repenting of, and our purest tears 
to be washed; but our sorrow may 
be entirely after a wordly sort, un- 
accompanied by any application to 
the Saviour, by any prayer for mer- 
cy. Our souls may be disquieted 
and cast down within us—we may 
lie so low before the throne of jus- 
tice, as to lose sight of Him who 
sits upon the mercy seat. The ba- 
lance is restored when we can say, 
‘But [ will trust in God, for I shall 
yet praise him who is the help of 
my countenance and my God.’ So, 
on the other hand, we may indulge 
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something like faith and hope with- 
out repentance. We may dwell 
altogether upon the goodness and 
mercy of God until his justice and 
truth and fearful displeasure are 
quite forgotten.—We rejoice to 
learn that he delights to save, and 
is unwilling that any should perish; 
but we continually and irom choice 
lose sight of the conditions of this 
salvation—and though it is written 
on almost every page of God’s 
word, that without holiness no man 
can see the Lord, we turn from it 
to those passages that lull our fears 
and confirm our false hopes. We 
are delighted to be informed, that 
there is danger of being righteous 
overmuch—a sin into which we 
have never fallen. 

So, also, some single out zeal, 
and make it the semumum bonum— 
not only the greatest, but the only 
good:—and their language to all is, 
like that of Jehu, **Come and see 
my zeal for the Lord of Hosts.”— 
With minds as dark as Egypt, and 
hearts as hard as marble, we find 
them in the uppermost seats at 
feasts, and delighting themselves 
with their superior forwardness, 
while they are reaching forth an un- 
hallowed hand to the ark of the 
living God. 

We remark, in conclusion, that 
there is a moral as well as bodily 
symmetry, at which every true 
Christian aims; and he spoils its 
fair proportions, who exalts to un- 
due magnitude and prominence an 
one of its parts. When the Chris- 
tian’s attention is called to any sin- 
gle duty, his feeling and purpose 
always are—This I will do, and 
not leave my other duties undone. 
In this way only can we attain to 
the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. 

Loxtas. 
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Mevicws. 


For the Repertory. 


An Essay on the importance of considering 
the ——— of Religion, addressed par- 
ticularly to Men of Education. By 
Joun Foster, Author of Essays on De- 
cision of Character, é§c. Boston: Sam. 
H. Parker, and Crocker & Brewster. 
1827. 12mo. pp. 172. 


We have seen with great interest 
and pleasure, within the last few 
years, the re-publication of some of 
the best practical christian works; 
accompanied with Introductory Es- 
says from the pens of some of the most 
distinguished modern writers. 

Of these productions **Doddridg- 
e’s Rise and Progress of Religion 
in the Soul,” may be justly ranked 
among the first, for intrinsic value 
and general interest and usefulness. 
To the task of re-introducing this 
old and faithful monitor to the pub- 
lic, the publishers have summoned 
Mr. John Foster, the learned and 
distinguished author of **Essays on 
Decision of Character,” and ‘on 
Popular Ignorance.” His _preli- 
minary dissertation grew under his 
hand to so large a size, and exhibit- 
ed such force of reasoning, power 
of remonstrance, and uncommon 
beauty and variety of illustration, 
that it has been deemed advisable 
to publish it separately, under the 
title which heads these remarks. — 
We congratulate the public on this 
splendid and inestimable accession 
to Christian literature; and gladly, 
and cordially do we welcome such 
a champion to the field of combat. 
He quits himself as a man. With 
a master’s pencil he pourtrays the 
characters and thoughts of the vari- 
ous descriptions of worldly men, 
and presses upon their considera- 
tion the importance and necessity 
of religion with unrivalled skill 
and power. Few minds conceive 
af things so clearly, and retain 





their conceptions so firmly, as Mr. 
Foster’s. The open infidel—the 
careless man of the world—the 
youth infatuated with visions of 
earthly happiness, have often called 
forth the ablest reasoning and the 
most weighty remonstrance. But 
never have we seen or heard an ap- 
peal so convincing, so difficult of 
evasion, so pungent, so overwhelm- 
ing as the one before us. Truths 
the most obvious acquire new force, 
and carry with them two-fold con- 
viction from the pen of this magic 
writer. Thoughts that float loosely 
through the minds of most men, 
Mr. Foster seizes with a gigantic 
grasp, and holds forth in conspicu- 
ous prominence. 

The conception of the Essay we 
are now examining, is strikingly 
profound and original. The author 
considers the various uses that ma 
be made of a book, besides the di- 
rect perusal of it. The following 
extract will serve to show some- 
thing of the writers design, and ex- 
hibit no unfavourable specimen of 
his manner. 


“There are more ways to derive instruc- 
tion from books, than the direct and chief 
one of applying the attention to what 
they contain. Things connected with 
them, by natural or casual association, 
will sometimes suggest themselves to a 
reflective and imaginative reader, and di- 
vert him into secondary trains of ideas. — 
In these the mind may, indeed, float a- 
long in perfect indolence, and acquire 
no good; but a serious disposition might 
regulate them to a profitable result. 

“Of these extraneous ideas, the most ob- 
viously occurring, as being the most di- 
rectly associated with the book, may be 
some recollections or conjectures con- 
cerning the author. Perhaps the most 
remarkable circumstances of his life, and 
qualities of his character, are well known. 
Some of these may come on the reader’s 
mind, suspend his attention to the written 
thoughts, and draw him away into medi- 
tation on the person, perhaps now no 
longer on earth, who once thought them, 
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and deliberately put them in the words 
just seen on the page. 

‘4nd the reminiscences, which thus 
bring what the author was inte conjunc- 
tion with what he has written, display the 
relation between them, greatly varying in 
character in the different instances. The 
book, we will suppose, teaches genuine 
wisdom, and forcibly inculcates the best 

rinciples; and it may be that the author 
is remembered or recorded to have been 
worthy of his doctrine, an example of the 
virtues of which we are admiring him as 
the advocate, and one of the excellent of 
the earth. In this case, we have a pleas- 
ing reflection from his character shed on 
his pages. It is the whole man, faithful- 
ly affirming to us, with his heart and life, 
all that his language expresses in testi- 
mony to truth and goodness. The living 
spirit and practice of the man have left an 
evidence and a power to animate these 
sentences of the now silent instructer.— 
If, at his happy departure, his ‘‘works 
followed him,” they still also follow his 
words. And thus the reader feels the 
benefit of that principle of association, 
by which his thoughts, at some moments, 
pass from the writing to the author. 


‘But a very different case is too possi- 
ble, in which a dark haunting of the au- 
thor’s memory shall at times cast a shade 
over sentences bright with intelligence, 
stroug in the assertion, perhaps in the 
vindication, of important principles of 
truth and virtue, and expressed with all 
the appearance of sincere respect for 
them. ‘The idea of him may intervene 
with the effect of a counteracting malig- 
nant genius, to blast the fairest, and ener- 
vate the strongest, forms of thought 
whici he has presented to please and in- 
struct us. They cannot speak to us 
w‘hout our seeming to hear an under 
voce. as if mocking the attention and 


cor piiceney which we were beginning 
to gc *o them. There may have been 
le: soca memorials of the author’s cha- 
ractcr, as to force upon us a doubt 
wi thor he was honest in whathe wrote; 
whether the principles which he display- 
ed so wouch ability in maintaining were 
his o vn sincere convictions. Or, where 


there may not be cause for so grave a 
suspicion, it may be too probable or evi- 
dent that his exertions were applied in a 
Mere professional capacity, on a calcula- 
tion of distmction and advancement, and 
without any cordial sense of the value of 
truth. Or, while we may be convinced 
that we arc reading the honest dictates of 
kis judgment ,and that he did really fecl, 
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at the time of writing, a concern about 
their application to his own conduct, we 
may have the mortification to know that 
the tenor of his life, or many circumstan- 
ces in it, were in melancholy contrariety 
to his book. It is even related of a man 
of genius, of dissipated habits, that he 
published a book of piety, written by 
him in perfect good faith, and for the 
very purpose of imposing a restraint on 
his own follies and vices, by this expedi- 
ent of combining with the testimony of 
his conscience, a formal pledge to the 
public,—and that he did it invain.” 5-7, 


In order more fully to lay open 
the plan of the author, and to ex- 
hibit something of his skilful mode 
of employing for our edification, 
even the adventitious associations 
connected with the book he intro- 
duces to the world, we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the follow- 
ing remarks. 


**Think of any one book that has been 
long and extensively circulated,—sup- 
pose Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. The immense 
number of impressions have engaged the 
attention, less or more, of hundreds of 
thousands of persons. Each of those 
copies has had its own particular destina- 
tion, and many of them have, doubtless, 
been attended with remarkable circum- 
stances, though tousunknown If some 
of the most memorable could be brought 
to our knowledge, in connection with 
the individual and still existing copies 
which they befell; what an interest would 
be attached to those books, bearing such 
memorials of the past! Imagine by what 
a strange diversity of persons, as to dis- 
position, mental «ndowment, conduct, 
age; in what a variety of situations, under 
how many peculiar conjunctures of oc- 
currence; and with what dissimilar im- 
pressions and results, the book has been 
perused or noticed! It is striking, toa 
degree even awful, to reflect what such 
a book must have done; to how many it 
may have imparted thoughts new and af- 
fecting, and which nothing could expel; 
how many it may have been made the 
mean of leading into a happy life, and to 
a happy end; how many it has arrested, 
disturbed, and warned, whom it could 
not persuade; of how many it has aggra- 
vated the responsibility, more than influ- 
enced the conduct. So great a number 
and diversity of accountable beings, un- 
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known, for the most part, to one another, 
scattered here and there, over more than 
one country, and over a space of time ap- 
proaching to a century, have come into 
some certain relation to this one book! 
Among them, many a single instance 
might, if the case could be fully brought 
to our knowledge, exhibit a remarkable 
history of a train of thought and emotion, 
of determination and practical result; 
possibly including singular incidents, op- 
portune and auspicious, or of disastrous 
influence. And who shall presume to 
cast any thought toward an assignable 
duration of the effect resulting to so ma- 
ny persons, from their attention having 
fallen on this work, when that effect is 
gone, or is to go, into the interests of 
eternity ’”’ pp. 22, 23. 


The author soon proceeds to con- 
sider the reception which the book 
may be presumed to have met with 
from various classes of irreligious 
persons, and to remonstrate with 
each on the folly of their contempt, 
or neglect, or forgetfulness of ad- 
monitions and persuasions, so ex- 
clusively aimed to make them wiser 
and better and happier. He la- 
bours, as we think, most successful- 
ly to show the madness of devoting 
solely to a day, energies that eter- 
nity cannot exhaust—of seeking to 
sate an immortal spirit with a ban- 
quet of dust. No artifice of inge- 
nuity, no subtle evasion of the truth, 
no opiate-to lull an awakened con- 
science into the sleep of death, es- 
capes his wide and penetrating ob- 
servation. He follows up the 
thoughtless sinner into _— riding 
place, and seeks to pour the light 
of Heaven upon his pollution and 
his danger. The character is faith- 
fully drawn, the prejudices exactly 
depicted, and the remedy in all its 
sufficiency and power is proposed— 
yea, urged—urged most importu- 
nately—most affectionately. Close 
his eyes as he may to the light, turn 
away his ear as he will from faith- 
ful admonition, this fast and inali- 
enable friend pursues the hardened 
offender against Heaven, and plies 





him with every form of argument, 
and secks every avenue to his con- 
science and his heart; if peradven- 
ture, he may be brought to the ac- 
knowledgment of a true faith—to 
godly sorrow for sin, and a lively 
trust in God’s mercy, through the 
atonement of Christ. 

But it is time we should illus- 
trate our remarks, and furnish our 
readers with wholesome and edify- 
ing instruction from the pages of 
our author. The following extract 
is a conjecture, (a very probable 
one) of the reception which such a 
book as ‘*Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress’? meets with, from an a- 
vowed, unblushing infidel. 


“It would be of little use to expatiate 
on the supposition, (not an improbable 
one,) that such a book may casually, at 
one time or another, have fallen under 
the transient aotiee, of a decided unbe- 
liever in revealed religion; an unbeliever, 
therefore, in effect, in religion altogeth- 
er. We can easily conceive the super- 
cilious air, and the note of scorn, at the 
sight of what cost the excellent author 
so much earnest labour, with the most 
pure and benevolent intention, and has 
occupied so many thousand hours of the 
grave attention of readers; what has been 
the mean of awakening many thoughtless 
spirits to seriousness; what has, in not a 
few instances, opportunely occurred to 
decide a mind wavering in the most mo- 
mentous of all practical questions; and 
what has by many been gratefully recol- 
lected, near the close of life, as having 
greatly contributed to the cause of its 
closing well. He could not be unap- 
prized of such things belonging to its 
history, unless we suppose him more ig- 
norant of the extension and effect of 
what may be called our religious litera- 
ture, than is quite consistent with the 
character of a well-informed man, which 
we may be sure he claimed. But we 
may believe, that the knowledge of this 
did not at all modify the tone of contempt, 
in which he repeated the title of the 
book, to give it a new turn: ‘Rise and 
Progress of—delusion, superstition, non- 
sense! Rise of an ignis fatuus, from fer- 
menting ignorance, to glimmer and ram- 
ble in a progress to extinction and noth- 
ing!” And he was elated in the self- 
complacency’ of being so much more wise 
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and fortunate than all such writers, and 
all their believing readers.”” pp. 24, 25, 


We would next solicit the atten- 
tion of our readers, to a specimen 
of our author’s mode of admonishing 
such individuals as the one just in- 
troduced. 


*‘But you do sometimes obtain your ob- 
jects, and can say you now possess the 
thing itself; which the devotees to reli- 
gion, you say, never can, since that which 
they are peculiarly to aspire after, is con- 
fessedly something not belonging to this 
world. And you account it the special 
advantage which you have over them, 
that it is through the rejection of the 
truth and authority of religion that you 
are empowered to make a large appro- 
priation of what the real world contains 
and offers. Had I remained servile to 
that domination, you will exclaim, what 
an interdict should I have met, which- 
ever way I turned! This object I must not 
have put forth my hand toward at all; this 
other I must beware ‘of following beyond 
a certain length. If, thus enclosed round 
with a restriction from so many desirable 
things, I could soar aloft, that were well. 
I had leave to mount up through the sky, 
to walk ideally in a paradise, holding 
converse with angels, and fixing, bv anti- 
cipation, on a mansion in new Jerusalem. 
But I was for no such ethereal altitudes, 
and impalpable superfine felicities. I 
wanted the substantial good of this earth; 
wanted some things of a kind, others ina 
measure, and many on terms, which relig- 
ion forbade. I have disowned the usurped 
authority, have burst thro’ the restricting 
circle; and now, see me here in possess- 
ion or command of things which need no 
faith to give them substance, and which 
are not the less agreeable for being a lit- 
tle seasoned with what your spiritual 
people call sin. 

“But these realities, when actually pos- 
sessed, do they never let in upon you a 
mortifying conviction, that you have been 
nevertheless the dupe of illusion? Asa 
purveyor to your senses, or as a gay spirit, 
or as a pertinacious aspirer to some pitch 
of pre-eminence above your fellow-mor- 
tals in wealth, or display, or power, you 
may, in some instance and measure, have 
succeeded in converting the mere images 
into the very substance; exulting, I may 
suppose, to think how much you owed 
in this achievement to your emancipation 
from all religious belief; but recollect, 


how long did the possession preclude all 
painful sense of deficiency? Did no in- 
vading dissatisfaction turn your mind te 
bitterness of reflection on the previous 
enchantment of imagination, which had 
so long prompted you on with assurances 
of complete delight? Might you never 
have been overheard to murmur, ‘‘what 
inanity in all these things!” and to curse 
your destiny, as secretly but an accom- 
plice of religion, to punish and plague 
you for its rejection? 

“Thus, then, if you bring to account the 
entire quantity of the busy occupation of 
your faculties about that which you pur- 
sue as your supreme good, and observe 
that the proportion of perhaps nineteen 
parts in twenty of all this is not the inter- 
est of actual possession, and then make 
the deduction for the feelings of disap- 
pointment and chagrin incident to the 
possession obtained, (and which throw 
you back again into reflection and imagi- 
nation, that is, into mere ideas, and these 
of a most irksome kind,) it will appear 
that you have an extremely narrow 
ground for your boast of being a man for 
the realities of good, in contrast with the 
believer in religion, who, vou say, sub- 
sists on mere images, gleams, and sha- 
dows. Would your experience thus far 
warrant you to compute, that all the mo- 
ments of full satisfaction added together 
would amount to as much as one year in 
a long life? A splendid triumph, fora 
man who is blessing his superior reason 
and good fortune, that he is not cheated 
out of what is real and substantial, to 
waste his being on the phantasms of 
Christian faith! So much it is that vou 
can gain by availing yourself, to the ut- 
most extent that you dare, under the 
limitations imposed by the constitution of 
nature and society, of the lhcense confer- 
red by vour infidelity. And so high is 
your advantage over those who, while in- 
dulging the hope of an immortal happi- 
ness, can make more than you can of this 
world itself, under the sanction of Chris- - 
tian principles in their selection and pur- 
suit.’’ pp- 34, 35, 36, 37. 


The following faithful and awful 
remonstrance, we trust, will prove 
quick and powerful in awakening 
some, at least, from the deep sleep 
of unbelief. 


_ But it may happen, that the subject, 
in its menacing aspect, will present itself 
to you under circumstances which pre- 

















elude this escape. And you cannot be 
unapprised what a striking difference, in 
spirit and deportment, we have sometimes 
had an occasion of observing, between 
one of your tribe, anda man whose moral 
strength was in the belief and power of 
revealed religion, when overtaken by 
some calamity, or attacked by a danger- 
ous distemper. Nor can you have failed 
to hear of examples in which that differ- 
ence has become quite prodigious, when 
the parties have sensibly approached their 
last hour. You cannot have forgotten in- 
stances among those now lost to your fra- 
ternity, of some whose closing life pre- 
sented a direful scene; who could main- 
tain no longer either their disbelief or their 
courage; who poured forth execrations on 
their principles, and on those from whom 
they had learned them; called out on pi- 
ous relatives, absent or even dead; im- 
plored the intercession of Christian 
friends, as if, ridiculed so often before for 
their faith, they were now believed to 
have power to propitiate insulted heaven; 
adjured and dismayed their associates in 
religion, if any of them had friendship or 
hardihood enough to stay by them, in 
impotence to console them; were agoniz- 
ed with horror indescribable; and expir- 
ed, as it were, in an explosion of the last 
feeble life by the energy of despair.— 
What security can you have that yours 
shall not be such an exit? For some that 
have ended so, were exceeded by none in 
the previous ostentation of confidence in 
both their principles and their bravery. It 
would betray a contemptibly reckless 
temper of mind, if you can answer, ina 
tone of indifference, that if such is to be 
the event, it will only be the addition of 
one hideous circumstance more, to the 
sufferings naturally incident to death; the 
eoncurrence of a disorder of the mind 
with that which may be destroying the 
body; the ultimate working out, perhaps, 
ef a little superstition, which may have 
Jain latent from the infection of early false 
instruction. Allow the case to be put so, 
looking no further; and even then, if you 
were a thoughtful man, and apt, as com- 
ports with that character, to look forward, 
the anticipation of so frightful a scene as 
possible, would be enough to quench 
many a lively spark, to imbitter many an 
unhallowed gratification, to repress many 
an irreligious daring, to dispirit many an 
ambitious project, to mortify many a 
proud sentiment. But there is another 
thing not to be overlooked, which may 
warn you to take care how you dispose of 
the matter so lightly. In most of these 
New Series, Vou. I.....No. 
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fearful death-scenes of infidelity, the un- 
happy mortal has been racked to a con- 
fession, that he had never dealt honestly 
with the subject and with his soul; that 
he had never fairly examined the ques- 
tion; that he had not been sincerely in- 
tent on knowing the truth; that he had 
repelled intrusive lights, and suppressed 
remonstrant emotions; that he had suffer- 
ed his pride, his vanity, or his sensuality, 
to determine his rejection of the authori- 
ty of revelation. So that conviction rush- 
ed upon them notin the simple character 
of truth, but also in that of vengeance.—- 
It had retreated before their defiance of 
both its more imperative and more gentle 
attempts during their progress, only to 
await them in retributive power at the 
end. See that you do not forget that cir- 
cumstance of their experience, when you 
are disposed to make so light of the ac- 
knowledged possibility that your end 
may be like theirs.” pp. 39, 40, 41. 


The author proceeds to consider 
the probable reception of the book, 
by various descriptions of individu- 
als, who all. with a professed res- 

ect for religion, live heedless of 
its claims, unmindful of its authori- 
ty, and with an apparent conscious- 
ness of being, for the present, above 
the necessity of its blessings. The 
remaining part of the essay is em- 
ployed in describing the various 
modes of thinking—of parrying the 
truth—of self-fortification against 
the alarms of conscience, and the 
warnings of God, to which worldl 
minds betake themselves. The fol 
lowing cogent appeal struck us as 
peculiarly moving and irresistible. 


“While you are intent on being happy, 
surely it should be one thing regarded 
as indispensable to your being truly so, 
that you can approve yourself; that, what- 
ever imperfections there are for you to 
condemn and regret, you yet can feela 
deliberate complacency, a complacency 
of reflection and conscience, in the pre- 
vailing habit and purpose of your mind. 
What is it worth, that a variety of out- 
ward things should please you, if you are 
haunted with a sense that your own in- 
ternal condition, the condition of your 
very self, is something to grieve you ’— 
Now I wish it were possible to induce 

ou to turn upon yourself one resolute, 
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patient, impartial inspection. Look, with 
the intentness with which you would 
gaze on an emblematical picture, in 
whose signs you could believe your des- 
tiny to be figured out, look on the being, 
formed for an endless futurity, but en- 
grossed by the interests of a day; appoint- 
ed, after a short term, to pass mto ano- 
ther world, but repelling all thoughts 
and monitions of it; capable of an elevat- 
ed and perpetual felicity, but sunk and 
expended in transient pleasures and pre- 
carious hopes; invited to communion with 
the Father of Spirits, but turning away, 
with indifference or aversion, to seek all 
that it wants, for affection and assistance, 
in the intercourse of associates who are 
equally careless of his favour; and sum- 
moned to adopt a wise and constant dis- 
cipline, to make sure of its true welfare, 
in time and eternity, but surrendering 
the formation of its character, and the di- 
rection of its course, to whatever may 
happen to obtain the ascendency, to casu- 
al impressions, ill chosen friends, or the 
prevailing spirit and habits of the world. 
Behold this spectacle as being yourself, 
your very self. Do you turn from the 
sight, and say you do not like to look at 
it? What, then, you confess that, amidst 
all the youthful vivacity in which you 
spring to catch the passing pleasures, 
and call them happiness, one primary re- 
quisite to true happiness is wanting. You 
cannot be happy while you dare not be 
sometimes still, and abstracted from the 
stir, lest you should hear a complaining 
and accusing voice from within, telling 
you there is something fatally wrong 
there. 

“You are reluctant to give any attention 
to religion, and te look into a book which 
describes its Rise and Progress in the 
Soul. Why should you, you think, have 
the brightness of your early season over- 
cast with the gloom of such a subject ?>— 
preferring, in effect, that this shade, if it 
must come sometime, should wait to bring 
additional darkness over a period when 
the sunshine of youth will be past, and 
life be declining into that season which 
you never think of but as of itself a drea- 
ry one. How cruel the gay youth can 
vesolve to be to the aged person that he 
expects to become! I will repel, he 
practically says, all invasion of a grave 
subject, from this my season of anima- 
tion and delight, at the cost of having it 
to come, asa melancholy cloud, overa 
time when I shall, by the course of nature, 
have outlived the best part of my life.— 
So that my season of energy and enjoy- 
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ment be kept clear, never mind what I 
may be accumulating to bring sadness on 
my spirit in that stage where I shall need 
every consolation. Surely the conscious- 
ness of acting on such a plan, should, it- 
self, be enough to dainp the gayest of 
your vivacities.” pp. 50, 51, 52. 


This strain of urgent, warm, and 
overpowering expostulation, is con- 
tinued through the whole Essay; 
varied with exhaustless ingenuity, 
and enriched with the brightest and 
most novel illustrations. |The ap- 
peals of our author to the common 
sense of his readers, are very nu- 
merous and powerful. The follow+ 
ing may serve as a specimen. 


‘Place before your mind a scheme of 
life, in which you shall see yourself com- 
mitting to the care and disposal of a be- 
neficent Providence, the course of your 
life from the beginning, with a constant 
assurance that Sovereign Wisdom and 
Goodness will watch over all its move- 
ments and events, will conduct you 
through its perplexities and perils, will 
give you just so much temporal good 
that more would not be for your welfare, 
and will constrain all things which you 
are to pass through to co-operate to your 
ultimate happiness. Think also of en- 
joying the consciousness that you are not 
throwing the inestimable spring season 
of your life away, but expending it so as 
to enrich every succeeding period, and to 
ensure a fine setting sun upon the last. 
Say honestly, whether all this be not 
something better than any scheme of life 
which you have indulged your imagina- 
tion in shaping. Or, if you sometimes 
surrender youtself to the fascinations of 
romance and poetry, glowing over bright 
pictures of felicity im which religion has 
no place, make the experiment on your 
mind, in an hour of cooler feeling, whe- 
ther you dare pronounce that it would 
be well to forego this happiness of reli- 
gion, by a preference of that exhibited 
in these highly coloured fictions, on the 
supposition that they could, for you, be 
turned into reality. Yes, if these images 
could be turned into facts; but let me 
hint to you, that the very exhibitors of 
these delectable fabrications out of air 
would scorn your folly in expecting any 
such realization, They would tell you, 
deriding your simplicity, that the shows 
which enchant you so much are the crea- 
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tion of their genius, exerted to a much 
finer purpose than that of representing 
an actual or even possible order of things; 
that they consciously and intentionally 
abandon the ground on which plain mor- 
tality must toil along through ordinary 
good and evil, to range among imaginary 
elements, obsequious to their will. Lu- 
dicrous and juvenile indeed, they would 
say, must be the credulity of any one set- 
ting out to find somewhere, as a fact, 
what it requires the utmost of their inven- 
tive power but to figure out in fiction.— 
And you may perceive, if you have any 
sober observation, that no such felicity, 
wrought out of the mere materials of this 
world, is actually in the possession of any 
of its inhabitants—its youthful inhabitants, 
I mean; for yourselves will readily alluw, 
that those of them who are grown old, 
and are going to leave it, must have a 
hopeless task in striving to make it yield 
them happiness, when it is shaking them- 
selves off; shaking them off who have ex- 
pended their life in idolizing it, and are 


clinging to it in the forlorn condition of 


feeling no hope or attraction toward a 
better.” pp. 61, 62. 


Nothing is more commen with 
the young, than to plead for delay. 
«+A future time,” “a more conve- 
nient season,” are invariably the 
delusion with which satan fills their 
hearts, when religion seeks to en- 
ter there. Our author has met this 
plea with such resistless force of 
argument, and ingenuity and ele- 
ance of illustration, that we can- 
not withhold a further extract, 
which must, however, be our last. 


“If, nevertheless, you are still positive 
in the resolution that you will devote 
your attention to religion ata more ad- 
vanced period, I would represent to you 
that what you are meanwhile losing, is 
not merely so much time. You deem 
there is a peculiar value and charm in 
this prime of your life, so that you rejoice 
you are not old nor middle-aged. You 
do so even independently of any direct 
thought of being so much further off 
from the latter end. And what is this so 
valued peculiarity of youth? Doubtless 
it is the plenitude of life, the vigour and 
elasticity of body and mind, the quick- 
ness of apprehension, the liveliness of 
emotion, the energy of impulse to expe- 
riment and daring. Now, consider under 
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what signal advantage, with respect to 
the subsequent progress, religion would 
commence its course in the strength of 
these animated forces. It would be like 
taking a steed of fire for some noble en- 
terprise, instead of one already tamed 
with time and labour, or nearly worn 
down. You would thus be borne onward 
a great length before the vigour of na- 
ture begins to remit, and would have ac- 
quired a principle of impulsion to ad- 
vance, after that peculiar vigour should 
have ceased. Your youth at leaving you 
would seem to send its spirit forward 
with you. The religious career thus com- 
mencing, would have all the advantage 
which a stream, of vast length of course, ac- 
quires from rising, and running its first 
stage, on the slope of a lofty mountain, as 
compared with that which is put in motion 
on a tract little better than flat, and creeps 
heavily on for want of such an impulse 
from its origin. So important is it to the 
Progress of religion, that it should have 
the utinost benefit from its Rise. 
“Again, consider that a person prose- 
cuting, in advanced life, a course which 
he deeply approves, has a peculiar plea- 
sure in recollecting it as having been also 
the favourite interest of his youth; a 
pleasure additional to that of knowing 
that his early life was not thrown away. 
For, all the pleasing associations of that 
season adhere and impart their charm to 
that which continues the approved fa- 
vourite still. There is the memory of 
departed friends, the coeval or elder as- 
sociates and promoters of his youthful 
picty, his ailies in the best cause, whose 
images in some solitary hour seem to 
smile on him from the past, or from hea- 
ven. The remembered conscientious ef- 
forts and vows of self-dedication augment 
his satisfaction in that which he still feels 
deserved them so well. The animated 
emotions, which he may sometimes re- 
gret that he cannot now revive in their 
vernal freshness, are still Avs, as having 
been given to that which is still his, to 
that which has been continuously his 
grand object. Thus, what is now ri- 
pening into fruit he can delight to recol- 
lect in the beauty and fragrance of its 
blossom. What a difference between 
this and the feelings of a man who, be- 
coming religious in later life, finds him- 
self by that very cause dissevered, as it 
were, from his youth, except for painful, 
self-reproachful reflection; who feels that 
its associations, instead of conveying a 
genial warmth to him along an uninter- 
rupted train of piety to the present time, 
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patient, impartial inspection. Look, with 
the intentness with which you would 
gaze on an emblematical picture, in 
whose signs you could believe your des- 
tiny to be figured out, look on the being, 
formed for an endless futurity, but en- 
grossed by the interests of a day; appoint- 
ed, after a short term, to pass mto ano- 
ther world, but repelling all thoughts 
and monitions of it; capable of an elevat- 
ed and perpetual felicity, but sunk and 
expended in transient pleasures and pre- 
carious hopes; invited to communion with 
the Father of Spirits, but turning away, 
with indifference or aversion, to seek all 
that it wants, for affection and assistance, 
in the intercourse of associates who are 
equally careless of his favour; and sum- 
moned to aélopt a wise and constant dis- 
cipline, to make sure of its true welfare, 
in time and eternity, but surrendering 
the formation of its character, and the di- 
rection of its course, to whatever may 
happen to obtain the ascendency, to casu- 
al impressions, ill chosen friends, or the 
prevailing spirit and habits of the world. 
Behold this spectacle as being yourself, 
your very self. Do you turn from the 
sight, and say you do not like to look at 
it? What, then, you confess that, amidst 
all the youthful vivacity in which you 
spring to catch the passing pleasures, 
and call them happiness, one primary re- 
quisite to true happiness is wanting. You 
cannot be happy while you dare not be 
sometimes still, and abstracted from the 
stir, lest you should hear a complaining 
and accusing voice from within, telling 
you there is something fatally wrong 
there. 

“You are reluctant to give any attention 
to religion, and te look into a book which 
describes its Rise and Progress in the 
Soul. Why should you, you think, have 
the brightness of your early season over- 
cast with the gloom of such a subject ?— 
preferring, in effect, that this shade, if it 
must come sometime, should wait to bring 
additional darkness over a period when 
the sunshine of youth will be past, and 
life be declining into that season which 
you never think of but as of itself a drea- 
ry one. How cruel the gay youth can 
resolve to be to the aged person that he 
expects to become! I will repel, he 
practically says, all invasion of a grave 
subject, from this my season of anima- 
tion and delight, at the cost of having it 
to come, asa melancholy cloud, overa 
time when I shall, by the course of nature, 
have outlived the best part of my life.— 
So that my season of energy and enjoy- 


ment be kept clear, never mind what I 
may be accumulating to bring sadness on 
my spirit in that stage where I shall need 
every consolation. Surely the conscious- 
ness of acting on such a plan, should, it- 
self, be enough to damp the gayest of 
your vivacities.” pp. 50, 51, 52. 


This strain of urgent, warm, and 
overpowering expostulation, is con- 
tinued through the whole Essay; 
varied with exhaustless ingenuity, 
and enriched with the brightest and 
most novel illustrations. |The ap- 
peals of our author to the common 
sense of his readers, are very nu- 
merous and powerful. The follow= 
ing may serve as a specimen. 


**Place before your mind a scheme of 
life, in which you shall see yourself com- 
mitting to the care and disposal of a be- 
neficent Providence, the course of ydur 
life from the beginning, with a constant 
assurance that Sovereign Wisdom and 
Goodness will watch over all its move- 
ments and events, will conduct you 
through its perplexities and perils, will 
give you just so much temporal good 
that more would not be for your welfare, 
and will constrain all things which you 
are to pass through to co-operate to your 
ultimate happiness. Think also of en- 
joying the consciousness that you are not 
throwing the inestimable spring season 
of your life away, but expending it so as 
to enrich every succeeding period, and to 
ensure a fine setting sun upon the last. 
Say honestly, whether all this be not 
something better than any scheme of life 
which you have indulged your imagina- 
tion in shaping. Or, if you sometimes 
surrender yourself to the fascinations of 
romance and poetry, glowing over bright 
pictures of felicity in which religion has 
no place, make the experiment on your 
mind, in an hour of cooler feeling, whe- 
ther you dare pronounce that it would 
be well to forego this happiness of reli- 
gion, by a preference of that exhibited 
in these highly coloured fictions, on the 
supposition that they could, for you, be 
turned into reality. Yes, if these images 
could be turned into facts; but let me 
hint to you, that the very exhibitors of 
these delectable fabrications out of air 
would scorn your folly in expecting any 
such realization, They would tell you, 
deriding your simplicity, that the shows 
which enchant you so much are the crea- 
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tion of their genius, exerted to a much 
finer purpose than that of representing 
an actual or even possible order of thing's; 
that they consciously and intentionally 
abandon the ground on which plain mor- 
tality must toil along through ordinary 
good and evil, to range among imaginary 
elements, obsequious to their will. Lu- 
dicrous and juvenile indeed, they would 
say, must be the credulity of any one set- 
ting out to find somewhere, as a fact, 
what it requires the utmost of their inven- 
tive power but to figure out in fiction.— 
And you may perceive, if you have any 
sober observation, that no such felicity, 
wrought out of the mere materials of this 
world, is actually in the possession of any 
of its inhabitants—its youthful inhabitants, 
I mean; for yourselves will readily alluw, 
that those of them who are grown old, 
and are going to leave it, must have a 
hopeless task in striving to make it yield 
them happiness, when it is shaking them- 
selves off; shaking them off who have ex- 
pended their life in idolizing it, and are 


clinging to it in the forlorn condition of 


feeling no hope or attraction toward a 
better.” pp. 61, 62. 


Nothing is more common with 
the young, than to plead for delay. 
«‘A future time,”? “a more conve- 
nient season,” are invariably the 
delusion with which satan fills their 
hearts, when religion seeks to en- 
ter there. Our author has met this 
plea with such resistless force of 
argument, and ingenuity and ele- 
gance of illustration, that we can- 
not withhold a further extract, 
which must, however, be our last. 


“If, nevertheless, you are still positive 
in the resolution that you will devote 
your attention to religion ata more ad- 
vanced period, I would represent to you 
that what you are meanwhile losing, is 
not merely so much fime. You deem 
there is a peculiar value and charm in 
this prime of your life, so that you rejoice 
you are not old nor middle-aged. You 
do so even independently of any direct 
thought of being so much further off 
from the latter end. And what is this so 
valued peculiarity of youth? Doubtless 
it is the plenitude of life, the vigour and 
elasticity of body and mind, the quick- 
ness of apprehension, the liveliness of 
emotion, the energy of impulse to expe- 
riment and daring. Now, consider under 


what signal advantage, with respect to 
the subsequent progress, religion would 
commence its course in the strength of 
these animated forces. It would be like 
taking a steed of fire for some noble en- 
terprise, instead of one already tamed 
with time and labour, or nearly worn 
down. You would thus be borne onward 
a great length before the vigour of na- 
ture begins to remit, and would have ac- 
quired a principle of impulsion to ad- 
vance, after that peculiar vigour should 
have ceased. Your youth at leaving you 
would seem to send its spirit forward 
with you. The religious career thus com- 
meneing, would have all the advantage 
which a stream, of vast length of course, ac- 
quires from rising, and running its first 
stage, on the slope of a lofty mountain, as 
compared with that which is put in motion 
on a tract little better than flat, and creeps 
heavily on for want of such an impulse 
from its origin. So important is it to the 
Progress of religion, that it should have 
the utmost benefit from its Rise. 

“Again, consider that a person prose- 
cuting, in advanced life, a course which 
he deeply approves, has a peculiar plea- 
sure in recollecting it as having been also 
the favourite interest of his youth; a 
pleasure additional to that of knowing 
that his early life was not thrown away. 
For, all the pleasing associations of that 
season adhere and impart their charm to 
that which continues the approved fa- 
vourite still. There is the memory of 
departed friends, the coeval or elder as- 
sociates and promoters of his youthful 
piety, his allies in the best cause, whose 
images in some solitary hour seem to 
smile on him from the past, or from hea- 
ven. The remembered conscientious ef- 
forts and vows of self-dedication augment 
his satisfaction in that which he still feels 
deserved them so well. The animated 
emotions, which he may sometimes re- 
gret that he cannot now revive in their 
vernal freshness, are still Ais, as having 
been given to that which is still his, to 
that which has been continuously his 
grand object. Thus, what is now ri- 
pening into fruit he can delight to recol- 
lect in the beauty and fragrance of its 
blossom. What a difference between 
this and the feelings of a man who, be- 
coming religious in later life, finds him- 
self by that very cause dissevered, as it 
were, from his youth, except for painful, 
self-reproachful reflection; who feels that 
its associations, instead of conveying a 
genial warmth to him along an uninter- 
rupted train of piety to the present time, 
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are gone away in connection with what 
he regards as the dishonour and calamity 
of his existence; like the gardens that 
once were on a tract which a man has lost 
from his estate by subsidence into the 
sea.” pp. 80, 81, 82. 


Such has been our gratification 
in perusing and reperusing this 
original and beautiful Essay, that 
we can hardly permit-ourselves to 
believe that it has any defects.— 
But we are forced to admit, that 
the style is often involved and ob- 
scure. There seems to be a want 
of that simplicity of language which 
conveys the thought to the most in- 
dolent and unthinking reader. Al- 
though Mr. Foster addresses him- 
self particularly to men of educa- 
tion, yet it must be granted, that 
many of this class are far from esti- 
mating a book more highly, because 
it taxes their attention more heavily. 
Most of those who are ranked 
among literary men, need to have 
religious truths written as. with a 
sun-beam, in order to secure a 
lodgement of them in their under- 
standings. 

Moreover, a vast number of in- 
dividuals, to whom this writer 
powerfully appeals, are to be found 
among the young, unthinking, and 
ay, who can be, with difficulty, 
induced to the perusal of any reli- 
ious book, and who turn away with 
indolent dissatisfaction from one 
that cannot be understood with 
ease, and at the first glance. This 
imperfection is far outweighed, 
however, by the peculiar excellen- 
cies that always distinguish the 
productions of our author’s pen, and 
none (as we think) so much so as 
the present. Such fertility and 
beauty of embellishment, or rather 
illustration, we have rarely, if ever, 
met with in any other writer, on 
this or kindred subjects. All na- 
ture—all time—every thing in the 
history of man and the providence 
of God is appealed to, to heighten 
the force of argument, and to rivet 


a more indissoluble and permanent 
conviction upon the reader’s mind. 
Those who delight in powerful and 
conclusive reasoning, who kindle 
with enthusiasm at a display of 
rich, and chaste, and novel image- 
ry, which sparkles on every page of 
our author like the purest diamonds 
—who love, above all, to see “truths 
divine come mended” from the 
pen, will find in Mr. Foster, the 
choisest treasure, the most elevated 
gratification. 


For the Repertory. 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Carey, 
1828. 


‘‘Sermons by Sir Walter Scott”! 
When the report first came to our 
ears, that an advertisement of the 
forth-coming of a book of this de- 
scription, was circulating in the 
‘*far off isle.”? which has “nourished 
and brought up” this most talented 
man and celebrated author; and, 
while many were expressing their 
surprise at the intelligence, we 
must confess that we were cherish- 
ing serious doubts respecting the 
matter. There were a _ thousand 
ways to be thought of, to get such 
a story, though mere breath, into 
fair circulation. It might have 
been, at first, only ‘‘a wonder”, 
which some American traveller had 
brought home wherewith to treat 
his friends; or it might have been 
the humour of some English stran- 
ger, who, in visiting our reading 
rooms, was struck with the fact, 
that in respect to newspapers, we 
outvie in numbers—to depose no 
farther—the world—and his own 
England; and casting about him for 
the cause, caught the notion that 
our countrymen are great lovers of 
new and marvellous things. Then, 
to amuse himself, he sat down and 
penned the above astounding notice, 
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and sent it to the printer, to set the 
journals and their readers, the 
country over, a telling it to each 
other. And now he might be en- 
joying his success and indulging 
the pleasantry of his English heart 
quite at our expense. While our 
doubts were thus busy in inven- 
tions, lo, another voice from over 
the waters—the very winds seem- 
ing to catch fresh speed, to spread 
this man’s fame, so soon we hear 
the slightest movement of his pen;s— 
it extolled highly an elaborate com- 
mendatory review of Moliere’s Co- 
medies—and a new novel by the 
same author. Sir Walter Scott, 
said we. has not turned theologian, 
then! The splendid meteor of his 
literary genius still holds on its 
usual and unprofitable course, un- 
tired by length of way, unspent by 
constant scintillations. It is past 
all belief, that any eccentricity in 
its orbit should have carried him 
suddenly so far away, even into the 
region of sermon writing, and so 
soon have brought him back again 
into the old track. How much we 
were mistaken in this cur judgment, 
the small volume, or pamphlet, be- 
fore us, confounding all our doubts, 
and blotting out our tables of mis- 
calculation, testifies. 

We hasten thus early to give our 
readers a glympse of this remarka- 
ble and unlooked-for production, 
supposing they may be curious to 
see how the most literary and popu- 
lar writer of the age, the author of 
more than half a hundred prose 
works of fiction, and of at least a 
score more volumes of poetry, bio- 
graphy, &c. will appear in a book 
of, sermons; or rather,—to give 
them the more proper lay-title of 
the author’s choosing, —‘*Religious 
Discourses.” 

That this Proteus of English lite- 
rature should thus emerge from his 
element of fiction, and essay to 
transform himself before the world 
intoa grave sermoniser, merely, per- 
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haps, to show one of his ‘‘possible 
shapes,” did strike us as an enter- 

rise worse than ridiculous; beto- 

ening, we thought, somewhat, at 
least, of irreverence for sacred 
things. After perusing the preface 
and the discourses, however, we 
gave up all idea of entering a pro- 
secution against the author. They 
were, it seems, composed without 
any design of publication—a friend 
would have the world see them, and 
got unwilling permission to publish 
them. They are written as Addi- 
son, or any strict moralist and spe- 
culative believer ia Christianity,— 
both of which the author confessed- 
ly is—might be expected to write 
upon religious topws. The Chris- 
tian Observer, sane years ago, 
ye thus of the author. ‘His 
elevating the character of Jeannie 
Deans proves, that, had he seen fit, 
he might have ranxed high among 
the moralists of his age; and this 
without any sacrifice but such as 
would do equal honour to his heart 
and his understanding. Let us 
hope, even yet, that the unknown 
author will reconsider the responsi- 
bility which devolves upon the pos- 
session of talents such as his, and 
will dedicate his remaining works 
to purposes of higheraim than mere 
entertainment, and nake it his first 
and greatest effort, if not soaring 
high, like Milton ‘‘to vindicate the 
ways of God to man,” at least to 
endeavour, with the conscientious 
author of the Rambler, ‘to add ar- 
dour to virtue and confidence to 
truth.’ ’* The hope thus express- 
ed may be regarded as at least par- 
tially realized in the present pro- 
duction of his pen. 

These discourses are but two in 
number, and not beyond the ordi- 
nary length of clerical sermons. A 
small space, indeed, would the vol- 
ume occupy, in a full library of the 
writer’s works, among which, they 


* Christian Observer, vol. 22, p. 248. 
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might be said to stand like Gratia- 
no’s valuable thoughts in conversa- 
tion; ‘‘as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff.” Many 
long years has the author spent in 
writing, to amuse the world, and 
‘cet himself a name;’ but for mak- 
ing that world better or happier, 
his almost numberless chapters go, 
we fear, to make up but ‘‘an infi- 
nite deal of nothng.”” One benefit 
he may, perhaps, be allowed to 
have done, namely; raised higher 
the literary and moral standard of 
excellence in works of fiction; and 
to some extent, corrected the taste 
of the novel-realing-world, till it is 
more difficult fr sickly sentimen- 
talists to writ: acceptably, and 
sigh out their tinted breath in the 
face of youthfulsociety, giving still 
more the powr of death to the 
moral miasma which pervades the 
world. But by elevating the cha- 
racter of noveb, he has increased 
the number of their readers,* and 


* The followirg extract will give some 
idea of the popularity ef our author’s 
works. : 

“Their multiarious contents, good, 
bad, and indifftrent, are eagerly swal- 
lowed (for novd readers do not wait to 
masticate, mucl less to digest their re- 
past,) by innunerable readers in every 
corner of the enpire. The young and 
the old, the giy and the grave, all sit 
down with avility, to the perusal; and 
more time and energy are perhaps em- 
ployed in setting who, among so many 
expectants, stall first have the precious 
volume, than would almost suffice for 
reading it; the lady’s maid and footman 
quarrel for the prior claim to purloin a 
sight of the parlour copy; while the very 
cook and her scullion expedite their op- 
erations to have a snug hour for the bor- 
rowed treasure from the circulating libra- 
ry. Go where you will, a Waverly novel 
peeps forth; you find it on the breakfast- 
table, and under the pillow; concealed 
in the desk of the clerk, and the till of the 
shopman; in the sleeve of the gownsman, 
and the pocket of the squire; on the ba- 
rouche box, and in the sword case; by day- 
light, by lamp-light, by moon-light, by 
rush-light; aye, even among the Creek In- 


thus added to the evils of such 
works. For, however it might be 
admitted, that there are novels so 
morally written, that the reading of 
a seiko one might produce little 
bad effect upon the individuals it 
cannot a moment be doubted, we 
think, by any who know at all con- 
cerning the matter, that a habit of 
novel-reading is extremely deleteri- 
ous—both intellectually and moral- 
ly so. The best novel claims that 
distinction, for being the most 
stimulating and the most powerful- 
ly attractive in calling off men 
from their business, their studies, 
and their prayers, to its perusal— 
this can be no less than a pre-emi- 
nence of evil. But, as in the case 
of ardent spirits, the quality of the 
stimulant is to be taken into ac- 
count, in estimating its injurious 
effects on the system; so also in 
the case of novels—and here the 
author of Waverly rises above a 
large herd of writers, who, equally 
wanting in genius and moral prin- 
ciple, strive to give interest to their 
productions, by inflaming the worst 
‘waco of our nature. To admit, 

owever, the propriety of reading 
the Waverly novels, is to approve 
at once the habit of novel-reading— 
a habit as unlikely to be cured, as 
the author’s love of writing them. 

While we feel obliged to say, 
that whatever moral power the 
Waverly novels possess, goes a- 
gainst the cultivation of sound 
learning, and sober, pious habits in 
society—and, of course, against its 
best interests, we would a. 0 this 
is contrary to the wishes of their 
author, whe, as a moral man, a 
respecter of religion, and the friend 
of his race, could have no desire to 
displace the keystones of prosper- 


dians has been seen a volume of these far- 
famed tales, beguiling the tedious hours of 
an Alabama planter, as she sat down with 
her coffee-pot by the evening fire-side in 
the recesses of an American forest.’ 
{Christian Observer, vol. 22, p 158. 
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ous and happy society,—morality 
and religion. His pride and plea- 
sure in all his literary labours, have 
been merely to amuse, when his 
high ambition should have been to 
instruct and to improve his fellow- 
men. By such a course, his pre- 
sent fame might not have been Tees 
dazzling, and would have shone 
with more enduring lustre. In- 
stead of intending no mischief, 
ow poor a stand for his lofty in- 
téllect!) who would not say, it had 
been far nobler to have aimed at 
some high good? In this view, 
his nial loses all its grandeur— 
the giant dwindles to the dwarf.— 
We look upon this production as a 
testimony of the author’s unfeigned 
respect for religion, and the full 
assent of his mind to the truth of 
revelation. Nothing, we believe, 
which he has heretofore written, 
makes against this opinion of him. 
We do not allow ourselves to sup- 
pose a moment, that a man of Sir 
Walter Scott’s fair moral character 
and manliness of feeling, should 
descend so low as to put on the garb 
of hypocrisy to compose these serious 
discourses. He could never have 
consented to write, much less to 
have published, what himself despi- 
sed or disbelieved, on the solemn 
subject of religion—of men’s con- 
cerns with God and eternity. But 
we must not detain our readers 
longer from the book before us. 
The Discourses are entirely mo- 
dest in their pretensions. The 
subjects selected are common ones, 
and in their discussion will be 
found, as the author says, ‘*no no- 
velty of opinion, and no attempt at 
brilliancy of composition.” The 
effort was plainly slight, and easily 
made. The thoughts flow off natural- 
— never compressed, but full 
isplayed, and sometimes (the ric 
are prone to be prodigal,) even toa 
waste of words, and are often very 
happily and strikingly illustrated. 
They contain neither laboured in- 


vestigation, nor parade of theologi- 
cal knowledge. Whatever deficien- 
cies there may be in them as gospel 
discourses, the standard of morality 
adopted in them, will be found to 
be high and scriptural. 

The author gives assent to many 
of the great leading truths and doc- 
trines of the scriptures, which were 
written, says he, ‘‘under the imme- 
diate influence of the spirit of God.” 
The necessity of an atonement, and 
the fact of its having been made by 
Jesus Christ, the blessed Son of 
God, bearing our sins and fulfilling 
the divine iaw, he presents in the 
argument of his first discourse, with 
distinctness and prominence; as al- 
so the spirituality and extent of the 
divine precepts, reaching to the 
thoughts and desires of the heart. 
A day of judgment—the eternal 
separation of the righteous and the 
wicked—the inefficiency of good 
works to procure salvation, and the 
Spirit’s guiding good men in their 
study of the scriptures, are also 
mentioned. Repentance, and “faith 
enabling to discover the true wa 
of safety,” are slightly and inci- 
dentally mentioned. The gospel- 
way of salvation, is indeed, but dimly 
seen, and never at all in its length 
and breadth. 

The difference between the true 
Christian and other men, would 
seem, in the author’s opinion to be, 
that he meditates more on divine 
subjects and maintains a greater 
watchfulness over his thoughts and 
actions, than they. Thathe lives a 
life of faith and penitence, and is 
‘*made to differ” by the renewin 
grace of God, applied to his sou 
by the Holy Spirit, is no where 
taught. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is nowhere expressed, but may be 
supposed to be implied in the‘au- 
thor’s view of theatonement. \V 
would not be too severe in our judg- 
ment. To expect no deficiencies, 
but a full system of doctrines in 
two discourses, one of which is ar} 
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argument for the truth and consis- 
tency of Revelation, and the other 
a practical lecture, would be unrea- 
sonable indeed. Still we must sa 
they fall far below the gospel stand- 
ard of preaching truth, and insist 
more on general virtue, than on 
any thing else. 

To give the reader an opportuni- 
ty to judge of the Discourses, and 
the correctness of these remarks, 
we shall, after noticing the preface, 
present a view of the argument in 
the first of them, with extracts of 
considerable length, and without 
much farther comment; judging it 
fit to let them speak for themselves. 

The two following extracts make 
up the greater part of the preface. 
We give them, that our readers may 
learn something of the story of the 
birth of this singular child of the 
author’s genius, and of its ‘‘pre- 
sentation in the temple” of sacred 
literature. 


“The history of the following remarkable 
productions of their illustrious author’s 
mind, may be very briefly told. They 
were written some time ago, with the 
kind intention of serving a youthful 
friend, then pursuing his theological 
studies; but without the slightest idea 
that they would ever meet the public 
eye. Circumstances, however, which 
have occurred since that period, induced 
the gentleman for whom they were com- 
posed, to request the author’s permission 
to publish them for his own benefit.” 


The author, in a letter, thus 
answered the request. 


**The Religious Discourses which you 
eall to my mind, were written entirely 
for your use, and are therefore your pro- 
perty. They were never intended for 
publication, as nobody knows better than 
yourself; nor do I willingly consent that 
they should be now given to the press, 
as it. may be thought that I have inter- 

ddled with matters for which IT have 
Ao commission. I have also to add, that 
they contain no novelty of opinion, and 
no attempt at brilliancy of composition. 
They were meant, I] may remind you, to 


jpow that a rational and practical dis- 


course upon a particular text was a task 
more easily performed than you, in your 
natural anxiety, seemed at the time dis- 
posed to believe. [am afraid that those 
who open this pamphlet with expecta- 
tions of a higher kind will be much dis- 
appointed. As however, you seem to be 
of opinion, that the publication might be 
attended with much benefit to you, I 
make no objection to it, and will be glad 
to hear that it suits your purpose. This 
letter will sufficiently indicate my con- 
sent to any gentleman of the trade with 
whom you may treat. W. Ss.” 


This letter places the views and 
feelings of the writer in so amiable 
a light, that they who may have 
cherished any crusading notions to- 
wards him, as having wrongfull 
taken possession of the ‘holy land’ 
of sermon writing, may find in it, 
possibly, something to loosen the 
armour they were buckling on.— 
One might be disposed to smile at 
the reason assigned for this under- 
taking of the author: to show a no- 
vice that there was little difficulty 
in this kind of composition. Whe- 
ther the young theologian was con- 
vinced that it is an ‘*easy task”? to 
write sermons, because the most 
voluminous and ready writer of the 
age could, without much trouble, 
compose ‘Religious Discourses,’ we 
are not informed. A more serious 
thought, however, suggests itself to 
our minds. How little the author 
seems to have concerned himself 
for any good to be attained by this 
production of his pen, except ‘*to 
suit the purpose” of his friend.— 
But we forbear to linger upon the 
painful reflection, that with respect 
to any design to do good, this vol- 
ume is on a level with his former 
light productions: we have at pre- 
sent to do only with the work itself. 

The title of the first discourse is: 
“The Christian and the Jewish 
Dispensations compared.” It is 
founded on Matthew v. 17. Think 
not that I am come to destroy the 
law or the Prophets; [ am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. His object 
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is to show that the laws of Moses 
and the declarations of the Pro- 

hets have not been destroyed, and 
in what sense they have all been 
fulfilled by Jesus Christ. He very 
naturally regards the text as an an- 
swer to an objection which the Jews 
might all be supposed to have uni- 
ted in making to him, as one about 
to do away with ‘‘their ancient and 
solemn institutions.”? The ground 
of the aversion of the Sadducees to 
receive the Gospel, whom he desig- 
nates as **the Free-thinkers,” **the 
Epicureans,” ‘‘the Atheists in Is- 
rael’”’; he thus points out. 


“They, who believed in no state of fu- 
ture retribution, and conceived that the 
souls and bodies of men went down to the 
grave together, luxurious as men who 
would enjoy the passing hour, and indif- 
ferent as men who held speculative doc- 
trines as of trifling importance, were na- 
turally averse to the reception of a system 
which implied a general renunciation of 
all temporal benefits, and subjected the 
disciples of Christ, as well as their Divise 
Teacher, to peril, privation, captivity 
and death.”’ 


In the following beautiful extract 
the hidden reason of the hostility 
of the ‘thypocritical” sect to the 
Saviour, is thrown into strong light 
and its features touched with gra- 
phic skill. ; 


*‘The cause of the Pharisees’ unbelief, 
and their strenuous opposition to the 
Gospel tenets, had root undoubtediy in 
our blessed Saviour’s detection of their 
hypocrisy, and his publicly exposing the 
foul principles and practices which they 
covered with the most formal affectation 
of strict holiness. They could not bear 
the light, which, not content with play- 
ing on the outside of their whited sepul- 
chres, penetrated into their foul charnels, 
and showed to the public gaze the dust 
and rottenness which their showy exterior 
concealed. They could not endure the 
friendly zeal of the Divine Physician, 
when he rent from their wounds the bal- 
sams with which they soothed, and the 
rich tissues under which they concealed 
them, and exhibited festering and filthy 
cancers which could be cured only by the 
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probe, the knife, and the cautery. Hence 
they were, from the beginning of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry until its dreadful consum- 
mation, (in which they had a particular 
share,) the constant enemies of the dec- 
trine and of the person of the blessed Je- 
sus.” pp. 15, 16, 17. 


The whole Jewish nation of ‘scof- 
fers’ might have joined in one grand 
objection to the reception of the Sa- 
viour, founded on their ‘‘pride and 
national prejudices.” 


** ‘Who is this,’ the scoffers might have 
said, ‘who is wiser than Moses; and more 
holy than Aaron’? Who is this who pre- 
sumes to lower and deface the glory of 
the sanctuary, and to annul those institu- 
tions, to the observance of which such 
splendid promises, to the neglect of which 
such direful punishments are annexed in 
the Mosaic statutes? Cursed be he that 
confirmeth not all the words of this law to 
do them: such are the recorded words of 
the Almighty—‘And who is he,’ may 
these blinded Israelites have demanded, 
‘who pretends to relax or innovate upon 
a system so fearfully sanctioned” The 
text which we have before us must be 
considered as the answer of Jesus to these 
misrepresentations— Think not that Iam 
come to destroy the law and the prophets; 
Lam not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” ~— 
pp- 19, 20. 


“This declaration,” says he, 
‘will be found equally true, whe- 
ther we examine it with reference to 
the doctrines framed and enforced 
by our Saviour, or to that fulfilment 
of the law and the prophets, which 
arose from his life, his sufferings, 
and his death for our redemption.” 


“Considering the text in the first point 
of view, the principal topics insisted upon 
in the Sermon on the Mount, show that 
Jesus, the divine commentator upon a di- 
vine work, preached to his disciples, and 
to the Jews in general, the fulfilment of 
the law, by showing them in what the 
spirit and efficacy of the Mosaic institu- 
tions actually consisted.”” pp. 20, 21. 


‘*When the observance of the minute 
ceremonial was substituted, instead of 
love to God and duty to our neighbours, 
the system resembled some ancient tree, 
which continues to show green boughs 
6.——35 
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and a stately form to those who regard it 
only on the outside, but when carefully 
examined, proves rotten and false at 
heart, and valueless, excepting as a mat- 
ter of outward show; 


‘*‘All green and wildly fresh without, but 
worn and grey within.” 


In pointing out to his hearers, therefore 
the true fulfilment of the Law, our bless- 
ed Redeemer showed that it consisted 
not in a strict and literal interpretation of 
the express precepts of the Law, but 
in the adoption of an ample and liber- 
al interpretation, carrying the spirit of 
each precept into all the corresponding 
relations of life. Thus, he taught, 
that not alone by actual slaughter 
was the perpetrator in danger of the 
judgment, but that all causeless enmity, 
all injurious language, the source and 
provocation of deeds of violence, was for- 
bidden. Not only, added the same pure 
and heavenly Teacher, is the foul act of 
adultry prohibited in the Law, but all un- 
clean thoughts which lead to such a crime 
are forbidden by the same precept. The 
same law, pursues the Divine Inter- 
preter, which prohibits a breach of oath, 
forbids, by its essence, all idle and unne- 
cessary appeals to that solemnity; and the 
same precept which verbally goes no 
farther than to enjoin an equitable retri- 
bution of injuries according to the /ex ta- 
Hionis, includes in it a recommendation to 
humility, to patience under and forgive- 
ness of injuries, to universal benevolence, 
to the return of good for evil, and to the 
practice of every virtue, not in the re- 
stricted and limited sense of compliance 
with the letter of the Law, but with an 
extended and comprehensive latitude, 
becoming the children of our heavenly 
Father, whose universal benevolence 
causes his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and his rain to descend on the just 
and the unjust. : 

‘‘In this sense, therefore, as a commen- 
tator on the Law, and addressing himself 


-to those who were born under its dispen- 


sations, did Jesus come, not to destroy, 
but to fulfil it; not to take away the posi- 
tive prohibition of gross evil; but to ex- 
tend that prohibition against the enter- 
tainment of angry and evil thoughts, 
which are the parents of such actions.— 
pp- 22, 23, 24, 25. 


“Secondly. The Law and the Prophets 
were not to be destroyed, but to be ful- 
filled, not only by the doctrines which 
Christ preached explanatory of their true 


import, but by the events of his life, and 
by the scheme of redemption which he 
promulgated. And it is here that infi- 
dels, availing themselves as usual of an 
insulated text, and subjecting it to their 
own exclusive interpretation, have asked 
the Christians triumphantly, in what man- 
ner the words of the Founder of our re- 
ligion have been verified. ‘Came not he,’ 
say such cayillers, ‘to destroy the Law 
and the Prophets, briefly after whose ad- 
vent Jerusalem and her temple were de- 
stroyed, her sanctuary defiled and violat- 
ed, and the observances of the Mosaic 
Law rendered in many instances impos- 
sible, even to the scattered remnant whe 
yet profess obedience to them? Are not 
these,’ such persons urge, ‘the direct 
consequences of the Christian religion’— 
is not the destruction of the Law of Moses 
included in the detail which we have 
given’—and can it then be said that the 
Founder of the rival dispensation came 
upon earth not to destroy the old Law, 
but to fulfil it?” 

“Such are the objections to which it is 
our duty to be prepared with an answer, 
‘showing a reason for the faith that is in 
us.””? pp. 28, 29, 30. 


‘First. Our blessed Saviour came not 
to destroy the Law of Moses; and that 
the typical ceremonial, the national and 
peculiar enactments of the Jewish legis- 
lator should be abrogated, was no condi- 
tion of the Gospel offered to them, but a 
consequence of their own rejection of the 
terms of proffered salvation.” p 31. 

**In the very lesson which inculcates 
the superiority of the duties of benevo- 
lence to the payment of tithes and other 
matters of observance, both are mention- 
ed as existing duties, though precedence 
in weight and importance is given to the 
former. These things ought ye to have 
done, says our Lord, and not to leave the 
other undone. Again, when his divine 
power had restored the sick to health, 
they were commanded by him to repair 
to the temple, and purify themselves ac- 
cording to the Law. On all occasions, 
our divine mediator showed the most 
anxious wish to bring within the pale of 
his salvation, the ancient people distin- 
guished as the favourites of the Deity; 
and it was for them that he poured forth 
the pathetic lamentation, when he beheld 


their obduracy, rejecting the means of. 


salvation which he had condescended 
even to entreat them. to receive from his 
hands—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which kill- 


est the prophets, and stonest them that arg 
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sent to thee, how often would Ihave gather- 
ed thy children together, as a hen doth 
gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not! Luke xiii. 34. The abroga- 
tion of the Jewish Law was not then the 
object of Christ’s mission, it became only 
the consequence of their own wicked and 
obdurate blindness, in rejecting with 
scorn the offers of salvation which were 
held forth to them, as the elder born, ere 
the Gentiles, like younger children, were 
invited to accept of the inheritance which 
the others had repudiated.” pp. 33-35. 


We shall present the continua- 
tion of the Discourse to the end; 
finding it difficult to give a full view 
of the author’s argument by ex- 


tracts, deeming it not unworthy 


the subject on which it is formed. 


“We will suppose that our sceptic still 
prosecutes his objections, and urges fur- 
ther, that although the law of Moses was 
not expressly abregated by the Christian 
Dispensation, still it was superseded, and 
its destruction followed asa matter of 
course; and therefore, that if Christ came 
not on purpose to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets, still by and through his 
mission, it was actually destroyed. To 
this we have already returned one answer. 
It was not the offer of the Gospel to the 
Jews, but their ignorant and prejudiced 
rejection of that inestimable gift, which 
occasioned the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the desolation of Judah; even as the 
storm and overthrow of a besieged city is 
not produced by a message, offering the 
inhabitants easy terms of safe submission, 
but by their own obstinacy in refusing to 
accept what was mercifully tendered.— 
But another answer remains, compre- 
hending within brief compass the great 
and awful mystery of Christianity. 

‘‘Christ did not come, as we have al- 
ready seen, to destroy the Law, but, se- 
condly, he came to fulfil it. That which 
is fulfilled can in no sense be said _to be 
destroyed, even though by means of its 
being fulfilled it should cease to exist.— 
Thus, the crop of the husbandman is de- 
stroyed, if it perish through tempest in 
the field; but if it is gathered into the 
garner, and put to the proper uses of 
man, it is not in any sense destroyed, 
though consumed; but, on the contrary, 
the purposes of its being reared are legi- 
timately fulfilled And in this sense, the 
law of Moses being fulfilled in Christ Je- 
sus, remains ne longer binding on his 
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faithful followere. He hath gathered in 
the harvest, and invites them for his sake 
and in his name to partake of the bread 
of life, which by their own exertions they 
could never have obtained. 

“Our time is too limited to enlarge upon 
a doctrine in which is contained the very 
essence of our holy religion, and which, 
in its breadth and profundity, is deserving 
of more volumes than we can at present 
bestow words. Still an outline, however 
brief and imperfect, must be offered of 
the great and wonderful mystery of our 
salvation in the fulfilment of the law of 
Moses by our blessed Redeemer. 

**The books on which the Jewish reli- 
gion was founded, were of two classes— 
the Law and the Prophets. 

**The one announces typically, and the 
other prophetically, that the system of 
Moses was but for a season, and that it 
was to be in due time superseded by a 
brighter and more efficacious display of 
the divine power, and the arrival upon 
earth of a greater than Moses. The law 
of Moses was in itself a perfect law, but 
it enjoined perfect compliance with that 
law on the part of beings whose nature 
was imperfect. The blood of rams and of 
goats offered in the temple was but the 
type of that inestimable sacrifice which 
was to atone for our imperfect obedience, 
and be offered up for our iniquities.— 
Under the Mosaic dispensation, therefore, 
the Law was incomplete with respect to 
those to whom it was given, for it could 
not be obeyed, or, in the words of our 
text, fulfilled. 

“The law of Moses was an institution 
of types and ceremonies, of minute obser- 
vances, and abounding with positive in- 
junctions and prohibitions, which, viewed 
separately, and with no regard to the 
system of which they made a part, or of 
their own latent and hidden meaning, 
might seem to a hasty observer arbitrary 
and trivial. Nay, as we have already 
seen, the wisest among the Jews them- 
selves, and they who affected most sanc- 
tity, were so far misled as to admire and 
practise this ritual for its own sake, and 
to the neglect both of the. moral injunc- 
tions of the Law, and of the hidden mean- 
ing of those very ceremonies intended to 
keep their minds awake, and open their 
eyes toconviction, when they should see, 
in the person of the Messiah, the types 
of their law paralleled and explained in 
those realities which they had dimly and 
vaguely indicated and shadowed forth.— 
Such was the correspondence between 
the worship and sacrifice in the temple 
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and that one great sacrifice by which all 
was fulfilled or accomplished;—such was 
the Scape-goat sent into the wilderness, 
laden with the sins of the people, in pre- 
sage of Him who alone could have borne 
the burden of human iniquity;—such was 
the veil of the sanctuary which was rent 
asunder at the consummation of the great 
Atonement, to intimate that the division 
between Jew and Gentile was no more; 
such were many, very many, other typi- 
cal parts of the Jewish law, the meaning 
of which has been expounded by the ad- 
vent of Christ; and such an analogy 
doubtless pervades the whole system, 
even where our eyes may be too weak, 
our judgments too obtuse to trace it.—- 
The law of Moses, therefore, so far as it 
was formal or ritual, was fulfilled and not 
destroyed—the type became unnecessary 
when the event typified had taken place; 
and if the observance of the Hebrew rites 
was, as we have seen, indulged to those 
who had been educated under the Law, 
it was without any obligation upon those 
who had been born free. 

“‘The second class of sacred books un- 
der the Jewish Dispensation were those 
of the Prophets: and to these every Chris- 
tian capable of giving a reason for the 
hope which is in him, points with exulta- 
tion, and appeals to their contents as the 
most undisputed proof of his sacred reli- 
gion. Throughout all the books of these 
holy men, who, writing under the imme- 
diate influence of the Spirit of God, fore- 
told the secret purposes of Heaven to 
those amongst whom they lived, repeated 
reference is made to the great change 
which was to take place in the destinies 
of the world by the Advent of that Mes- 
siah whom the Jews continue vainly to 
expect. Alas! the gathering of the na- 
tions has already taken place, and those 
who were first have. become last, yet we 
hope will not ultimately remain last in the 
road of salvation. An infatuated and fa- 
tal blindness occupied their eyes and un- 
derstanding, and prevented them from 
observing how, in the most minute points, 
the prophecies of their sages were ful- 
filled in the person and history of Christ 
—how the various predictions and the 
events in which they were realized, unit- 
ed in the closest correspondence to each 
other—like the parts of some curious ma- 
chine, wrought separately by the art of 
the mechanic, but with such accurate ad- 
Justment, that no sooner are they put to- 
gether, than out of detached portions and 
limbs, there is composed, merely by their 
union, a whole, working with the most 


delicate accuracy the purpose for which 
it was invented. Such is the nature of 
the fulfilment of the law by Christ Jesus. 
He recalled that part of its institutions 
which concerned general virtue and duty, 
and which has been distinguished from 
the ceremonial part by the title of the 
Moral Law, from the narrow and restricted. 
sense to which the Jewish Rabbis had 
contracted it, by a close and verbal inter- 
pretation of its precepts. He explained 
its types, and fulfilled its prophecies, by 
his life, sufferings, and death. He did 
more, much more than all this. He paid 
in his own inestimable person that debt 
which fallen man owed to Almighty jus- 
tice, and which, bankrupt by nature, it 
was impossible for him to discharge. He 
took upon himself that curse of the law 
which mere humanity could not endure, 
and by his perfect obedience and bitter 
sufferings, he made that atonement which 
his heavenly Father had a right to exact, 
but which even the destruction of the 
world could not have made; and gave us 
a right, trusting in his merits, to plead an 
exemption from the strict and severe de- 
nunciations of the law under which we 
could not survive. 

“In no sense, therefore, was the ancient 
Mosaic Law destroyed. It may be com- 
pared to the moon, which is not forced 
from her sphere, or cast headlong from 
the Heavens, but which, having fulfilled 
her course of brightness, fadés away gra- 
dually before the more brilliant and per- 
fect light of day. 

‘‘May God in his mercy make us all 
partakers of the blessings purchased and 
promised by his blessed Son, by whom 
the law was not destroyed, but fulfilled!” 

pp. 37-48. 


The second Discourse bears the 
title, “The blessedness of the Righ- 
teous.”” It contains many good 
practical remarks on the several 
verses of the first Psalm. We have 
already protracted this article tog 
long, and our extracts must be brief. 
We give the following as a fair 
specimen of the author’s practical 
teaching. 


‘Secondly. ‘The man is blessed who 
standeth not in the way of sinners.’ In the 
former clause of the verse we are prohi- 
bited to listen to the theory of sin; in this 
we are forbidden to afford countenance 
by presence and acquiescence to the prac- 
tice. We are not to lay the flattering 
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unction to our souls—I have been with 
drunkards, but I was not drunken—I have 
been with men of violence, but I partook 
not in their aggressions—I was in the 
company of an evil troop, but I committed 
not evil along with them. Is it then no 
evil to defile the hands that should be 
pure, and the eye that should be single? 
Let us not permit the sight of guilt to fa- 
miliarize our hearts to the practice of it; 
for even if we could be confident in our 
own godliness, (as God knows such con- 
fidence is in itself a sinful rashness,) how 
many may be misled by the apparent 
countenance which our presence has af- 
forded! How many, even of the ungodly 
themselves, may have been strengthened 
in error, by supposing the guilt of their 
actions could not be so great, since a pro- 
fessor of righteousness continued the vo- 
luntary witness of what they did! Where- 
fore let us beware that we countenance 
not sin by standing in the path of sinners. 

“Thirdly. Ner sitteth he, whom the 
psalmist describes, 7n the seat of the scorn- 
ful. There is a grave and delusive rea- 
soning which causeth to err—there is an 
example of sin which is more seductive 
than suphistry—but there is a third, and 
to many dispositions a yet more formida- 
ble mode of seduction, arising frem evil 
communication. It is the fear of ridicule, 
a fear so much engrafted on our nature, 
that many shrink with apprehension from 
the laugh of scorners, who could refute 
their arguments, resist their example, and 
defy their violence. There has never 
been an hour or an age, in which this for- 
midable weapon has been more actively 
employed against the Christian faith than 
our own day. Wit and ridicule have 
formed the poignant sauce with which 
infidels have seasoned their abstract rea- 
soning, and voluptuaries the swinish mess- 
es of pollution, which they have spread 
unblushingly before the public. Itisa 
weapon suited to the character of the 
Apostate Spirit himself, such as we con- 
ceive him to be—loving nothing, honour- 
ing nothing, feeling neither the enthusi- 
asm of religion nor of praise, but striving 
to debase all that is excellent, and de- 
grade all that is noble and praiseworthy, 
by cold irony and contemptuous sneer- 
ing.”? pp. 58-61. 


We have two more short extracts 
to make, of a less excellent charac- 
ter, illustrating what we have else- 
where alluded to—that the author 
writes on religion as a moralist, but 
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scarcely as one who has felt its 
power on his own heart. 


‘*We are far from terming a harmless 
gratification of a gay and lively spirit sin- 
tul, or even useless. It has been said, 
and perhaps with truth, that there are 
tempers which may be won to religion by 
indulging them in their natural bent to- 
wards gaiety.” pp. 61. 

We presume that such a ‘saying’ 
was not founded on any sentiment 
in Scripture; nor, we will add, on 
the experience of any true Chris- 
tian. That there are ‘‘tempers,” 
which, by indulgence in gaiety, may 
be thereby led to a thorough con- 
viction of the wickedness of their 
hearts, and to a trembling sense of 
their lost and undone condition, we 
cannot think. The exhortation of 
the Apostle to the young and gay, 
is to be *‘sober minded’; but he 
should have exhorted some to gaiety 
rather than sobriety, to give room 
for the above sentiment. Wehave 
no difficulty in admitting the harm- 
less truism, that a harmless gratifi- 
cation of a gay and lively spirit is 
not sinful. 


‘It is safer,” says the author, “to view 
the blessed state of the righteous [in this 
life] as consisting in that calm of mind 
which no one can enjoy without the ap- 
plause of his own conscience, and the 
humble confidence in which, with min- 
gled faith and hope, the good man throws 
himself on the protection of tegen ou 

And does this come up the 
point of the true Christian’s ‘bless- 
edness’ on earth? Have Christians 
no happiness in communion with 
their Saviour, who lives in them, and 
they in him? Have they no joy in 
the Holy Ghost, who enlightens and 
sanctifies their hearts, and makes 
them glow with love to God and 
men? The author has described a 
blessedness which may exist where 
the heart is a stranger to divine 
grace. Itis the happiness of a self- 
approving moralist, but comes far 
short of his experience, whose life 
is hid with Christ in God. 
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Obituary. 


In the death of the late Lucy 
P. Maury; wife of Richard B. Mau- 
ry, Esq. of Georgetown, her friends 
and society have sustained no com- 
mon loss. For purity and elevation 
of character—in amiability of dis- 
position, and strength of piety, she 
was alinost without an equal. Hav- 
ing early learned the lesson of sal- 
vation through a crucified Redeem- 
er, she shone through her subse- 

vent life with all the lustre of a 

hristian example, above reproach, 
and of resistless though silent influ- 
ence. 

Her natural character was so 
mild, and her course of conduct so 
marked with propriety and consci- 
entiousness, that her friends were 
almost ready to believe her above 
the necessity of that change of nature 
—that renewal by the Holy Ghost, 
without which none can be saved. 

But when her own eyes were 
opened to behold the extent and 
spiritually of God’s law—when she 
had some conception of the bright- 
ness of that glory, in which her 
Lord is enthroned, like the contrite 
Patriarch, she abhorred herself, and 
repented in dust and ashes. 

Her conviction was deep and 
powerful, and her views of her own 
character were always a model of 
the most lovely humility. She was 
enabled to rejoice in the pardoning 
love of God, and to trust in the 
mercy and grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though her faith was accom- 

anied, until a short time before 

er death, with much fear and trem- 
bling. Her sick chamber and dying 
bed exhibited to all who were privi- 
leged to visit her, the fullest con- 
firmation of the truth of our holy 
religion, and of the reality and pow- 
er of its consolations. Under the se- 
verest pressure of disease, and with 
the gloomy prospect of soon leaving 
a dear family, im which she was 80 


happy, and to which she was so 
much attached, she uniformly de- 
lighted to speak of the blessings 
vouchsafed to her—the chief of 
which, she ever conceived to be the 
favour of God, the love of Christ, 
the communion of the Holy Ghost. 
Fond and affectionate, pes prone to 
tears, as she was in the days even 
of her best health, when called up- 
on to bid adieu to her beloved hus- 
band and two tender infant chil- 
dren, she seemed raised above the 
influence of time and the senses, 
and to speak and feel as one that be- 
longed to another world. Calm, 
tearless, and filled with the love of 
her Saviour, her face shone as 
though it had been the face of an an- 
gel, and she spoke with a tranquili- 
ty and strength which few can com- 
mand upon such a subject, even in 
their full vigour, and with the pros- 
pect of long life. Her fears vanish- 
ed as the hour of trial drew nigh, 
and this trembling disciple was ena- 
bled to say, with the fullest assur- 
ance, I know in whom I have be- 
lieved. 

The whole tenor of her Christian 
life was marked with a desire to do 
good—to make known the value of 
religion—the preciousness of the 
Saviour, and the necessity ofa holy 
life. In her last sickness, this de- 
sire was greatly increased. She in- 
vited all to the Saviour, and spoke 
in the most glowing terms of his 
great salvation, and of the help and ~ 
comfort he affords all those who 
truely repent and unfeignedly be- 
lieve his holy Gespel. 

In prayer, she was_ greatly 
strengthened—and found her only 
relief from despondency and fear 
at a throne of grace. Her body 
rests in hope. We look forward 
with confidence to the morning of 
the resurrection, when it shall be 
raised a spiritual body—when she 
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shall wake in her Redeemer’s like- 
ness. 

The following lines were written 
by a female friend, immediately af- 
ter the death of her whose loss we 
mourn, and have been requested 
for publication. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF MRB8. 
L. P. MAURY. 


O why should we mourn, dear deceas’d 
one, for thee? 

Why grieve that so soon thou hast fled? 

Thy body is only entomb‘d in its clay, 

*Till the trumpet awakens the dead. 


But thy soul—ah! how shall we tell where 
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it dwells? 


- How follow—as enraptur’d and freed, 


It soars far above to the mansions of bliss, 
To be with its Saviour and Head. 


There cheer’d by his presence, and glow- 
ing with love, 

Thou wilt join the bright Seraphim’s 
song, (name, 

In glad Hailelujahs of praise to God’s 

Nor let the theme die on thy tongue. 


There sin shall not grieve thy pure bo- 
som again, 

Thy foes are now all overcome; 

Death’s sting is destroyed, and hell is dis- 
arm’d, 

And thou safe with thy Saviour at home. 


I, 


Hitevary and Philosophical kntelligence. 


A Conversations-Lexicon; or popular 
Encyclopedia of Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Commerce, Politics, Geography, 
History, Biography, and all useful know- 
ledge of general interest; translated from 
the German, with corrections and large 
additions, to adapt the work to England 
and America, is intended to be published 
by Carey, Lea & Carey, of Philadelphia, 
to be completed in twelve large octavo 
volumes; price two dollars and a half 
each. The first volume is to appear in 
May, 1829; and a volume will be publish- 
ed afterwards quarterly. The work is to 
be edited by Dr. Francis Lieber—the 
American Biography is to be furnished 
by Mr. Walsh. The object of this work 
is to present popular and general views 
of every branch of knowledge, in the 
cheapest and least cumbersome form 
possible. It will embody most that is 
valuable, to men of common attainments, 
in the large and expensive Encyclopz- 
dias. It is to be hoped, the enterprising 
publishers will meet with the best en- 
couragement, in publishing a work which 
promises to be a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to our libraries. 


Gymnasium at New Haven.—This In- 
stitution for boys, just established by 
Rev. S. E. Dwight, and Mr. H. E. 
Dwight, (sons of Dr. Dwight, the Theo- 
logian,) has commenced its operations, 
and promises to deserve well the public 
patronage. Besides Messrs. Dwights, 
Principals, it has already six teachers, 


one for each of the languages—tTatin, 
Greek, Spanish, and French—one of 
Mathematics, and one of Penmanship.— 
Gymnastics and music. Teachers of the 
German and Italian languages, one ex- 
pected. 


The Course of Time, a Poem in ten 
books, by Robert Pollock, is in press in 
Boston. The Poem has been spoken of 
by some English publications of reputa- 
tion, as the best that has appeared since 
the Paradise Lost of Milton. 


Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the 
Hebrews.—The second volume, the last 
of this work, has lately appeared; of the 
first volume, the London Evangelical 
Magazine says, “we hesitate not to an- 
Rounce it as the most valuable philologi- 
cal help ever published in the English 
language, for the critical study of that 
important and, in many respects, diffi- 
cult book of the New Testament. In 
the volume before us, every topic rela- 
tive to that Epistle, is explained and dis- 
cussed, with singular minuteness and ac: 
curacy.”” 


Education in Ireland.—It must be 
gratifying to every friend of humanity, 
to learn the improvements that are going 
on in the condition of the Irish. Literary 
and religious education has made surpris- 
ing advances, during several years past. 
It is now calculated, that the children at 
achool make up one-thirteenth part ef the 
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whole population. A few years ago, not 
one-fiftieth part enjoyed the advantages 
of schools. Comparing the present esti- 
mate with that of other countries, we 
shall better understand the state of Ire- 
land In Scotland, the children at school 
form, it is said, about one-ninth of the 

opulation; and in England, one-six- 
teenth; in Holland, one-twelfth; in Prus- 
sia, one-eighteenth; and in France, one- 
thirtieth. In Ireland, there were, in 
1809, seventy-three Sunday Schools; now 
about two thousand, instructed by about 
fourteen thousand four hundred teachers, 
and numbering more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand scholars; of these 
seventy-five thousand not only read the 
Bible, but are permitted to carry it home 
for the benefit of their parents and 
friends. We may see, then, the cause 
of the extensive reformation of Catholics 
in that interesting but unhappy island.— 
The people that sat in darkness, have 
seen a great light. 


Kenyon College.—The enterprising Bi- 
shop Chase of Ohio, disappointed in his 
late application to Congress, for a grant 
of land to assist him in completing the 
buildings which he has commenced, has 
issued a pamphlet, ‘The Star in the 
West,” calling upon his numerous friends, 
the country over, to contribute some- 
thing to his aid in carrying forward the 
extensive and promising plan of his Ohio 
College. It is to be hoped, that the 
earnest appeal of the Bishop, will not be 
disregarded by those to whom it is made. 


High School connected with the Theolo- 
gical Seminary of Virginia.—It is under- 
stood that this Institution advertised last 
year, will commence its operations the 
first of October next. 


New PvsticaTions. 

Memoir of Rev. Herbert Marshall, giv- 
ing his reasons for leaving the Baptist, 
and joining the Episcopal Church. 

Letters addressed to the young men of 
Hartford and New Haven, and published 
at their united request. By Rev. Joel 
Hawes, Hartford, Conn. 

Letters on Infant Baptism. By Leonard 
Woods, D. D. Abbot Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology, Theological Seminary, 
Andover. 

Memoirs of John Urquhart. By Rev. 
William Orme. 

_ Memo rs of Rev. Pliny Fisk, late Mis- 
sionary to Palestine. 

Cagwell’s Assistantto Family Religion. 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 

American Ornithology; or the Natural 
History of Birds inhabiting the United 
States, not given by Wilson; with figures 
drawn, engraved, and coloured from na- 
ture: by Charles Lucian Bonaparte.— 
vol. 1. 

Sketches of Persia; from the Journals 
of a Traveller in the East. In one vol. 
12mo. 

Sure Methods of improving Health and 
prolonging Life, by regulating the diet 
and regimen; embracing all the most ap- 
proved principles of health and longevity, 
and exhibiting particularly the remarka- 
ble power of proper food, wine, air, ex- 
ercise, sleep, clothing, &c. in the cure of 
obstinate chronic diseases, as well as in 
promoting health and long life. To 
which is added, an account of the art 
and excellent effects of training for 
health, rules for reducing corpulence, 
and Maxims or Heats ror THE BIL- 
Lious anD Nervous, the Consumprive, 
MEN or Letrers, and Peopie or Fasu- 
ron. Illustrated by cases. By a Physi- 
cian. First American Edition, with addi- 
tions. 

American Natural History: by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 3 vols. 8vo. plates, 

Poems: by Charles West Thomson.— 
18mo. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest; being an attempt to illustrate 
the first principles of Natural Philosophy, 
by the aid of Popular Toys and Sports. 
2 vols. 18mo. with numerous engravings 
on wood. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England, by Bussorah, Bagdad, 
the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the 
Court of Persia, the Western Shore of 
the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Nishney, 
Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Peters- 
burgh, in the year 1824. By Captain 
the Hon. George Keppel. In 8vo. 

All the Magazines and Reviews have 
united in giving this work the highest 
character. 

Private Memoirs of the Court of Napo- 
lean. By L. F. J. De Bausset, former 
Prefect of the Imperial Palace. Trans- 
lated from the French. 

Atlantic Souvenir for 1829. The pub- 
lishers are now making arrangements for 
the publication of this, the fourth vol- 
ume, of the above popular work. In or- 
der to render it worthy of the high de- 
gree of favour to which it has attained, 
they will spare no expense in the embel- 
lishments, all of which, will be executed 
by the first artists. 
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Poems of Reginald Heber, D. D. late 
Bishop of Calcutta, now first collected: 
with a Biographical Memoir. 

Narrative of a Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, from Calcutta 
to Bombay. By the late Reginald Heber, 
D. VD. Lord Bishop of Caleutta. 

**It forms a monument of talent, suffi- 
cient, singly and alone, to establish its 
author in a very high rank of English Lit- 
erature. It is one of the most delightful 
books in the language, and will, we can- 
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not doubt, command popularity as exten- 


‘sive and as lasting as any book of travels 


that has been printed in ourtime. Cer- 
tainly, no work of its class that has ap- 
peared since Dr. Clarke’s, can be com- 
pared to it for variety of interesting mat- 
ter, still less for elegance of execution.— 
The style throughout easy, graceful, and 
nervous, carries with it a charm of fresh- 
ness and originality, not surpassed in any 
personal memoir with which we are ae- 


quainted.”—Quarterly Review, No. 73. 





Religious Kutelligence. 


MARYLAND CONVENTION. 


The Convention met on the 4th of June. 

The sermon, an excellent discourse, was 
preached by the Rev. S. H. Tyng. The 
subject which, more than any other, en- 
grossed the minds of the members, was 
the election of a Bishop. Two candi- 
dates were nominated, the Rev. John 
Johns, and the Rev. Dr. Wyatt. Two- 
thirds of the votes of the Clergy the ca- 
nons required to nominate a candidate, to 
be presented to the Laity for approval.— 
The Clergy balloted three times. 
1. Rev. J. Johns, 24 Rev. Dr. Wyatt, 18 
2. Do. 25 Do. 17 
3. Do. 24 Do. 16 
as reported by the tellers, the Rev. Mr. 
Henshaw, and the Rev- Dr. Clowes; they 
having set aside, as highly improper, two 
votes marked, the one, “J. P. K. Hen- 
shaw, Bishop of Maryland; and the 
other, “Dr. Wyatt, Bishop till sundown.” 
These votes met the decided disap- 
probation of the whole Convention. The 
latter of them has since been claimed by 
the friends of Dr. Wyatt, as a vote in his 
favour, as certainly it was, if in any one’s 
favour, making the third ballot tell for 
him 17. 

The following resolution was passed 
with scarcely a dissenting voice: we were 
pained to hear one, for surely ‘‘the reli- 
gion of the Bible is the religion of Pro- 
testants;’’ and how stands that man’s *‘be- 
lief in the Church,”’ who fears for her to 
be examined in the light of revelation 
alone, and objects to any honest and suc- 
cessful means of circulating the book 
of his faith. 

** Resolved, That this Convention highly 
approve of the noble and benevolent ef- 
fort that is now being made by the Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Baltimore, to sup- 
ply every family in the State of Maryland 


that is destitute of it, with a copy of the 
Sacred Scriptures; and do earnestly re- 
commend to the Clergy and people of 
the different parishes, in union with this 
Convention, to co-operate with their 
Christian Brethren, of different denomi- 
nations, in forming associations in their 
respective counties and neighbourhoods, 
and for the purpose of accomplishing the 
above object.” 

A truely eloquent and appropriate 
sermon was preached, during the Conven- 
tion, before the “Prayer Book and Homi- 
ly Society,” by the Rev. Mr. Gray, of 
Georgetown, D. C. which, we are happy 
to learn, has been obtained for publication. 


_= 
DONATIONS. 


Received by the Rev. J. P. K. Hen- 
shaw, for the Education Society, from “the 
first Episcopal Sewing Society of Balti- 
more,’”’ $800. 

“Wm. S. Jones’ subscription to the 
Theological Seminary, $150;” misprinted 
in our last number, $15. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Washington, April 30, 1828. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Education Society, held this day, it ap- 
peared that the receipts of the Society 
for the last six months, have been about 
$2,200, a suum greater than had been re- 
ceived at any former period, for the same 
length of time. 

The price of board at the Seminary, 
including washing, fuel, lights, and room 
rent, was fixed by the Directors at $75 
the session, $100 the year, or $12 per 
month, to those who may remain less time 
than the session. Fiye beneficiaries were 
received. 
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Mr. Ebenezer Boyden was appointed 
general Agent of the Society, and a co- 
editor of the Repertory. 


Report of the Board of Trustees of the Theo- 
ogical Seminary of Virginia to the 
Convention, held in Petersburg, May 
15, 1828. 

It will be remembered, that at the last 
Convention, the Trustees obtained leave 
to locate the Seminary in the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria, should it be found 
practicable. In order to ascertain this, 
a committee was appointed, with full 
powers, to select an eligible site, to 
erect the necessary buildings, and to 
raise the funds for defraying the expenses 
of the same. The committee according- 
ly repaired to Alexandria in the month 
of June, and after some time spent in 
surveying the different situations which 
were offered, made a selection of one, 
which, on account of the healthiness of 
its atmosphere, the beauty of its prospect, 
and its many conveniences, has given 
universal satisfaction to the professors, 
students, friends and visiters of our Semi- 
nary. ‘The lot of Jand which was pur- 
chased, contained about sixty-two acres, 
the half of which was cleared, well en- 
closed, and covered with grass. The re 
mainder is in young timber, which will 
soon yield no inconsiderable allowance 
of fuel. The buildings upon it consisted 
of a new brick dwelling house, with all 
necessary out buildings for the comfort 
of a family. A well enclosed garden and 
promising young orchard were also. a- 
mong the improvements of the place. — 
The cost of the establishment was five 
thousand dollars. This we were enabled 
to pay at once, by the assistance of our 
treasurer, Mr. John Gray, who kindly 
advanced the whole, relying for the re- 
turn of it upon the collections to be after- 
wards made. It was now necessary to 
erect, without delay, a suitable edifice 
for the reception of the students, and of 
such person or persons as should be em- 
ployed to attend to their temporal com- 
forts. Accordingly a brick house, of 
three stories, containing twelve rooms, 
besides a basement story affording a din- 
ing room, kitchen and closets, was im- 
mediately erected, the cost of which has 
exceeded three thousand dollars. This 
we were enabled to discharge by a loan 
from the Education Society of two thou- 
sand dollars, and a further advance from 
our treasurer and ever ready friend, Mr. 
John Gray. ‘To relieve ourselves from 
the obligations thus incurred, a new sub- 
scription was cominenced, which, by the 


united exertions of the friends of the Se- 
minary, has already reached the amount 
of the debt which was contracted, being 
somewhat more than eight thousand dol- 
lars. As this, however, is payable in an- 
nual instalments of two, three and four 
years, and the interest on the money ad- 
vanced is still increasing the debt, it is 
plain that the present subscription will 
not suffice to discharge the same with 
the interest accruing. Other buildings 
are also necessary to complete the estab- 
lishment. Another house, for the resi- 
dence of one of the professors, who }s, at 
present, living at an inconvenient dis- 
tance, is very desirable; and a most con- 
venient situation presents itself on the 
seminary farm. So soon as our means 
will justify the measure, it will be also 
desirable to have a building for the pur- 
poses to which the basement story is now 
devoted, but for which it is by no means 
sufficient. Inthe same building might 
be a lecture room and library, for which 
the private apartments of our present 
edifice are now made toanswer. These 
additional buildings will, of course, re- 
quire a large increase of our funds. nor 
shall we venture te proceed, until assur- 
ed that the contributions of our triends 
will justify the undertaking. 

It becomes us also to make a further 
statement of our pecuniary concerns, that 
the members and friends of the church 
may not be mistaken as to our condition, 
and relax their exertions or withhoki their 
charities, on the supposition that our 
need is not so great as it really is. To- 
wards the endowment of two professor- 
ships, each requiring not less than fifteen 
thousand dollars, we have, as yet, only 
realized the sum of ten thousand se- 
ven hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
forty-two cents. It is true that the unre- 
mitting exertions of the Female Auxilia- 
ry Education Societies have thus far ena- 
bled us to have the services of two pro- 
fessors, besides receiving all the poor and 
pious youths who have applied for admis- 
sion into the Seminary. But still we can- 
not consider any institution on a sure and 
permanent basis, without a fund, whose 
interest will suffice for the support of 
those officers who are indispensable to 
its good government, and tiierefore we 
can never be satisfied until we have real- 
ized the needful sum. 

In order to raise this amount as soon as 
practicable, the Trustees, at their present 
meeting, have appointed the Rev. Dr. 
Cobbs, the Rev. Mr. McGuire, the Rev. 
Mr. Ducachet, and the Rev Dr. Meade, 
to solicit contributions in the State of Vir- 
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ginia, the latter of whom will enter upon 
this duty immediately after the Conven- 
tion, and devote two or three months to 
the same. 


The Trustees considering also how 
much other portions of our country are 
likely to be benefitted by the successful 
operation of our Seminary, and that it is 
most reasonable that those portions should 
render us their aid in its establishment, 
have requested the Rev. Mr. Jackson of 
Alexandria, the Rev. Mr. Mann, the Rev. 
Mr. Tyng, the Rev. Mr. Johns, and the 
Rev. Mr. Henshaw, of Maryland; the 
Rev. Mr. Bedell, of Pennsylvania, and 
the Rev. Mr. McIlvaine, of New York, to 
lend us their aid in soliciting contribu- 
tions, wherever their judgment or conve- 
nience may lead them. 


Having presented this exposition of the 
funds, the location and the buildings of 
our infant institution, we now proceed to 
state the pleasing accomplishment of 
those hopes which encouraged us to 
choose its present location. We have 
realized that freedom from the many in- 
terruptions inseparable from a town, 
which formed a strong inducement to its 
removal. Every incentive to close ap- 
plication to the exercises of piety, is fur- 
nished to the young candidate for the 
ministry. On the Sabbath, they either 
walk into Alexandria, and attend the pub- 
lic service of the Churches, or remain at 
the Seminary, where, for their benefit 
and the benefit of many families around, 
the service of the Church is read, anda 
sermon delivered by one of the Profes- 
sors. On the evening of the Sabbath, 
and on other evenings of the week, they 
are often piously and profitably engaged 
in visiting the families in the neighbour- 
hood, praying with them, reading the 
word of God, and exhorting them to holi- 
ness. It deserves also to be mentioned, 
that they evince a laudable zeal in attend- 
ing to the instruction of the children in 
the severai Sunday Schools, which they 
have established in Alexandria, and at 
the Seminary. While thus engaged in 
these exercises, which fit them for the 
practical duties on which they are soon 
to enter, we have the assurance of the 
Professors, that they have not been inat- 
tentive to those literary and theological 
studies which are necessary to qualify 
them for the defence of the faith. Dur- 
ing the past session, 17 students have 
been under the care of the Professors, 
though only fourteen are to be consider- 
ed as properly members of the Seminary, 
the remaining three being engaged in 
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preparatory studies, which will qualify 
them to enter at some future period. It 
will be most encouraging indeed to the 
friends of our Institution, to behold six 
of these youths, who have been for a 
greater or lesser period of time nurtured 
in our Seminary, presented on the ensu- 
ing Sabbath, to the Bishop of our diocess, 
and after receiving from him the proper 
authority, proceeding forth to the glo- 
rious work of preaching the everlasting 
Gospel. The Trustees will only add, 
that their hopes and expectations as to 
the expenses of living, have been more 
than realized. From the experience of 
the present year, they are justified in 
saying, that the sum of seventy-five dol- 
lars is amply sufficient for the board of 
each student, during the period of the 
nine months which constitutes the Semi- 
nary term. 

In concluding their report, the Trus- 
tees have to record the heavy loss sus- 
tained by the board, in the death of the 
lamented Dr. Wilmer. In this as in eve- 
ry other department of usefulness, he had 
ever displayed. a judgment, zeal, and ac- 
tivity, seldom to be found united in one 
individual. The emblems of mourning 
which now designate the members of this 
Convention, evince the high esteem in 
which his services were held by the 
whole Church. 

— 


NOTICE. 

Domestie and Fore'gn Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Protestant Episcopal Church.—A 
Special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chucrh in the United States, will be held 
on Wednesday the twenty-fourth day of 
October next, at the Society’s room in 
the Franklin Institution, Philadelphia, at 
sEVEN 0’clock, P. M. 

As the Executive Committee are desir- 
ous to effect at this meeting of the Board 
some different arrangement in reference 
to several important missionary stations, 
they request of the friends of missions 
such information as they may possess of 
individuals of devoted piety, practical ta- 
lent, and patient industry, who would be 
suitable and willing to go forth as the 
messengers of the Lord to the heathen of 
Africa, at or near Liberia—to preach the 
gospel at Buenos Ayres, in South Ameri- 
ca, or to take charge of the Society’s ed- 
ucation establishment among the Indians 
at Green Bay, which has been by circum- 
stances not within the control of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for some time sus- 
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pended. The Executive Committee will 
rejoice to be informed of persons quali- 
fied to fill these stations, and assure such 
that they may depend upon a liberal sup- 
port. The requisitions of the Board on 
the part of applicants, are, that “they 
are clergymen of respectable standing in 
this church, and that they possess such 
qualifications as may render them apt and 
meet for the duties of a missionary;”’ and 
they must produce a recommendation to 
this effect, from the Bishop, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocess to which they be- 
long. In a diocess where there is no 
bishop, it is sufficient that the recommen- 
dation be signed by the Standing Com- 
mittee. In the case of not being able to 
obtain the services of a clergyman at 
Green Bay, it is probable the Board 
would be willing to accept the services 
of a pious and devoted layman, particu- 
larly one who may have received a medi- 
cal education. Communications on these 
subjects are requested, and may be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary. 

Some packages of interesting papers 
on missionary subjects, with cuts, have 
been recently received, and will be for- 
warded in small parcels to the clergy and 
others, on application to the Secretary. 

Witiram Waite, President. 

Geonce Wetter, Secretary. 

*,* Editors of the Episcopal periodi- 
cal publications, are requested to insert 
the aboye notice. 


—_— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. 

The Rev. R. S. Mason, late of North 
Carolina, has been elected rector of Tri- 
nity Church, Geneva, New York. 

The Rev. Francis L. Hawks, of Con- 
necticut, to be assistant minister of Trini- 
ty Church, New Haven. 

The Rev. Horatio Potter, assistant 
minister of Christ Church, Boston, to be 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Washington College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Rev. John W. Curtis, of New 
York, to be minister of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Harrisburg, Penn. 

The Rev. Bennet Glover, of Connecti- 
cut, appointed missionary in the north- 
west section of Pennsylvania, in the em- 
ploy of the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity. 





Ordinations —By the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
White, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday, Mav 28th, the Rey. Ben- 


jamin Hutchins, a missionary, and the 
Rev. John A. Hicks, minister of Trinity 
Church, Easton, deacons, were admitted 
to the holy order of priests. 

On Whit-Sunday, in St. John’s Church, 
Fayetteville, N.C. Mr. John H. Norment, 
formerly of that place, was admitted to 
the holy order of deacons, by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Ravenscroft. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. Mr. Mott, 
Rector of St. James’ Citurch, Wilmington, 
and the sermon preached by Rev. Mr. 
Greene, Rector of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Hillsboro. 


FOREIGN. 


SANDWICIL ISLANDS. 

Mr. Chamberlain, one of the missiona- 
ries at Honoruru, Island of Oahu, writes, 
under date of September 14, 1827, that 
the number of natives present at the 
morning service at that station on the 
Sabbath, was gencrally about 2000. At 
a religious service on Wednesday after- 
noon, from 300 to 600, and occasionally 
800 or even 1000 attended. 

We have, he adds, a meeting for so- 
cial prayer and exhortation on Thursday 
evening, at the mission-house, for the 
members of the Church, candidates for 
baptism, and a few of the most serious of 
the natives who profess to be guided by 
the word of God. We donot admit to 
this meeting all who apply, for our house 
would accommodate but a small part of 
those who would gladly enter. It is de- 
signed rather for those who give hopeful 
evidence of piety, than for those who are 
merely seeking instruction. Much cau- 
tion is necessary in our advice to inqui- 
ries. We discover a strong propensity in 
them to trust in a form of godliness with- 
out the power. Many seem to have little 
notion of religion beyond an attendance 
on public worship and the prayer-meet- 
ing; and we fear that some have no high- 
er view of fitness for heaven, than being 
baptised and admitted to the Church. In 
just such a state of darkness it might be 
expected the mind would be found, when 
emerging from the ignorance of nature, 
and before the dawn of holiness in the 
heart. The schools in Honoruru are ina 
languishing state, compared with those 
on the other islands, and in some parts of 
this. An influence unfavourable to im- 
provement is here exerted with fatal suc- 
cess—an influence less favourable to 
schools than to habits of profligacy. 
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It is my full belief, however, that our 
cause is gaining ground. The natives 
are becoming more and more enlighten- 
ed. Sin is exposed, and the light that 
shines must render it continually more 
odious. Those who love the truth, are 
becoming more established and decided. 

{Missionary Herald. 


REMARKABLE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 
AMONG THE JEWS IN POLAND. 
In our last, we quoted a paragraph 

from the London Standard, stating that 
‘fa majority of the Polish Jews already 
recognize the spiritual character of 
Christ, and half confess a Trinity,—mere- 
ly doubting or denying historically, as to 
the fact of our Lord being the appointed 
Mediator.” While we suspect this lan- 
guage is too strong, there are facts with- 
in our knowledge which convince us that 
the moral condition of the Polish Jews is 
essentially improving. The Journals of 
Messrs. Hoff, Becker and Miersohn, 
which we find in the London Jewish Ex- 
positor for May, contain many interesting 
particulars concerning them, some of 
which are presented in the following ab- 
stract:— 

At Radom, Mr. Hoff was visited by 
several Jews, to whom he spoke earnest- 
ly on the demands of the law. Their 
consciences being convinced, they agreed 
to what was stated, and acknowledged 
their want of a Redeemer. On another 
occasion, he preached a missionary ser- 
mon at the Lutheran Chapel, which was 
crowded with Jews and Christians, Late 
in the evening, three Jews called to con- 
verse with him on the truths of Christiani- 
ty, one of whom, an old man, appeared 
to be deeply interested. When his com- 
panions said they must go, he remarked 
that he should be willing to remain all 
night. 

At Lublin, he gave to some Jews a 
number of Tracts. “By this means, (he 
remarks) our arrival was made known, 
and thus our room became besieged by 
Jews, so that we were obliged to shut 
the door, and to allow only a certain 
number to enter at atime. A large num- 
ber of Tracts were distributed ” 

The next day he was visited by an old 
Jewish acquaintance, who communicated 
some interesting statements concerning 
what had happened in favour of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews in that place. 

On the third day, a Jew, apparently 
sincere, called at his room, and after some 
conversation retired, taking with him a 
copy of the Jewish-German translation of 





The Bible, the Shaster, and the Koran. 
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Isaiah. On reaching home, he spoke te 
his father-in-law of the fine translation he 
had received, and directed his attention 
to the fifty-third chapter, *‘Who hath be- 
lieved our report,” &c. The old man 
perused it, and it seemed to make a deep 
impression on him. When asked his 
opinion about it, he said, “The prophet 
speaks of a person who shall come, be 
rejected and despised, but who shall ne- 
vertheless be the Redeemer from sin ”— 
After having given this natural exposition 
of the chapter, the old man became very 
uneasy, exclaiming, “This is a difficult 
matter;”’ adding, ‘‘it is quite favourable 
to the Christians.” Then he asked his son- 
in-law what we, the missionaries, said on 
the chapter? The latter observed that 
we expounded it in the same way he had 
done. The old man confessed he could 
not contradict the assertions deduced 
from this chapter; but he added, “Per- 
haps the missionaries have purposely 
made a wrong translation.”” It was then 
proposed that they should compare it 
with the original: this they did, and the 
result was, the true translation was justi- 
fied, and the exposition confirmed. The 
old man then became more uneasy, but 
at length took refuge in the Commenta- 
ry of Rashi. Aftera critical examination, 
however, of the chapter, the ill-grounded 
explanation of Rashi, contributed only to 
confirm the old man in our view of the 
chapter, and he pronounced Rashi’s ex- 
planation to be wrong. 

We have great reason for gratitude to 
Almighty God, for the success which we 
have had with the Jews here. In no 
place have we found them so disposed to 
hear us. We may hope, assuredly, that 
the knowledge of the Lord their Redeem- 
er is approaching them.—{WV. Y. Obs. 


The Bible Triumphing over the Shaster 
and the Koran.—Rev. Micaiah Hill, mis- 
sionary at Berhampore, (India,) being on 
a tour for the distribution of Tracts, &c. 
stopped at Titalya. Here he took his 
station one morning under a large tree, 
and was immediately surrounded with na- 
tives. I preached, (he says,) or rather 
argued for a considerable time, when 
several cried out, *‘Send for suchan one; 
from the knowledge of the Shasters, he 
can answer the Sahib;” the man came, 
but he could not succeed to their wishes, 
and they sent for another, and another. 
Still, by fair argument, they were left ac- 
cording to their Shasters, without a Sa- 
viour. At length, with one consent, 
they exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, if we are wrong, 
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and have no Saviour, tell us where one 
is to be found.”? They listened with a 
degree of interest to the design and effi- 
cacy of Christ’s death. When I had done, 
as the sun was become hot, to save time, 
I gave my tracts to be distributed by one 
of the most respectable men, who was 
immediately surrounded by applicants.— 
I had reserved a Gospel of Luke, but a 
man followed me and constrained me to 
give it to him, by pleading my promise 
on the past night. When he had receiv- 
ed it, he took hold of my horse’s reins, 
and said, ‘‘Sir, [ will not let you depart, 
until [ have some clue to the meaning of 
the book, otherwise it will be useless to 
me when you are gone. Here, sir, what 
is this, Mungal Somacha?’’ Good news. 
**What is this Luke””’ Luke is the man’s 


name who wrote this book. ‘“Kostrick, . 


what is that?”? Written, and the whole 
sentence means, the Gospel written by 
Luke. “Who was Luke’” He was a 
man acquainted with all the Lord Jesus 
Christ did and said on earth; with the 
reason of Christ’s coming into the world, 
and with the manner of his death; and 
these are the things contained in this 
book. ‘That will do, sir; now I shall 
understand what I read.” I left him, 


and prayed that the Lord might give him 
understanding in all he read. At three 
o’clock I arrived at Cutra, dined, and 
went into the bazaar, where I was sur- 
rounded by an audience of Mussulmans, 
but the abusive language I received here 
cannot be committed to paper; at length 
a venerable old Mussulman came up and 
stilled the people, and then observed,— 
‘Sir, your message is not to Mussulmans, 
but to Hindoos, who worship idols.” I 
replied, yes, to Mussulmans, for they, as 
well as Hindoos, have souls to be saved. 
**True, but Mussulmans cannot fail to ob- 
tain heaven, for there is one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet; besides, sir, 
your books are all for ‘iindoos.”” No, I 
have Persian Gospels for Mussulmans.— 
‘*Will you give me one?” Certainly: he 
stayed and accompanied me to my tent, 
and requested a copy of every book 
which I had in the Persian character. I 
complied with his request, from the con- 
sideration that he could read fluently, 
and appeared like one desirous of read- 
ing. Influenced by his example, many 
Mussulmans now begged a book, and I 
distributed the remainder of my Gospels 
and Tracts in the Persian language. 


Lond. Evang. Mag. for May. 


SEs 
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EUROPE. 


Bartatn.—We are glad to be able to 
state that the bill for the repeal of The 
Corporation and Test Acts, has passed 
both houses of Parliament, and received 
the sanction of the King. The follow- 
ing is the form of declaration to be made 
in lieu of the sacramental test: 

“J, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify and 
declare, upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian, that I will never exercise any pow- 
er, authority or influence which I may 
possess by virtue of the office of —— to 
injure or weaken the Protestant Church 
as it is by law established in England, or 
to disturb the said Church, or the Bish- 
ops and Clergy of the said Church, in 
the possession of any rights or privileges 
to which such Church, or the said Bish- 
ops and Clergy, are, or may be, by law 
entitled.” 

France.—On the 25th of March, Gen. 
La Fayette took his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, in perfectly recovered 
health, and received the warm congra- 


tulations of his friends.—We have seen 
a wretched translation of aspeech which 
he made on the 20th of April, on a bill 
to remedy the defects of the electoral 
system, from which we could learn little 
more than that he received the warm 
plaudits of his friends and the murmurs 
of his enemies, and that the bill, with 
amendments which he approved, was 
likely to pass. The liberal party are 
now dominant, and if they act with pru- 
dence, moderation and unanimity, they 
will probably preserve the ascendant.— 
But their opponents have still much in- 
fluence, and do all in their power to em- 
barrass the liberals.— The Baron de Da- 
mas succeeds the Duke de Riviere, late- 
ly deceased, as governor to his royal 
highness the Duke of Bordeaux. The 
war with Algiers is likely to be prose- 
cuted with vigour, and it is stated that 
the Dey is preparing to defend himself 
by an army of 79,000 men- 

Srarn.—An account, to which some 
credit seems tode due, states that France 
has demanded from Spain a payment, or 
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guarantee of payment, of what the latter 
kingdom owes to the former, under a 
threat, in case of refusal, that the French 
troops shail not, for the present at least, 
evacuate Spain: and it is added, that an 
imperious and laconic reply has been re- 
turned by the king of Spain and his min- 
isters, stating that France is now indebt- 
ed to Spain in no less a sum than fifty 
millions of francs—the evidences of this 
debt having been lately found by the 
minister of finance among the archives, 
in a treaty concluded at Paris, in May, 
1806, between Napoleon and Charles 
IV. of Spain.—This reply, it is also said, 
was accompanied with a declaration that 
the French troops ought immediately to 
evacuate Cadiz. We were not so much 
surprised at the foregoing article of in 
telligence, as at one which is better au- 
thenticated, viz. that Spain has obtained 
a loan, to a very considerable amount, 
among the London merchants. 


PortroeaLt.—tIn a decree dated March 
2d, 1828, Don Pedro, Emperor of Bra- 
zil, says: “lam pleased, of my own free 
and@ spontaneous will, after having pon- 
defed on this most important business, to 
order, as by this my Royal Decree I do 
order, that the Kingdom of Portugal be 
henceforward governed in the name of 
my dearly beloved daughter Donna Ma- 
ria I1., already its Queen, according to 
the Constitutional Charter by me autho- 
rized and given, ordered to be sworn, 
and sworn; declaring, moreover, most 
expressly, that I have no further claim 
or right tothe Portuguese Crown. The 
Infant Don Miguel, my much beloved 
and esteemed brother, Regent of the 
Kingdom of Portugal and Algarve, and 
my Lietitenant, is charged with the exe- 
cution and publication of the present de- 
cree”’ The last advices represent Por- 
tugal in a state of confusion and disorder 
on account of the bad faith of the Re- 
gent, and a telegraphic despatch receiv- 
ed at Paris, from Bayonne, dated May 
10th, announces “that Don Miguel had 
been proclaimed King, without any op- 
position, at Coimbra, Aveiro, Setubal, 
Villa Franca, Viana, and other towns.” 


Ressta —The Emperor of Russia, in a 
declaration dated at St. Petersburgh, 
April 26, formally declares war against 
‘Turkey, and states the objects of the 
war to be, 

“T'o compel Turkey to pay all the ex- 
penses of the war, and to indemnify his 
subjects for all the losses they have sus- 
tained. 
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“To enforce the due and effectual ob- 
servance of those treaties which Turkey 
has violated. 

“To secure the inviolable liberty of the 
Black Sea, and the free navigation of 
the Bosphorus. 

“He declares that he has not those 
ambitious designs which the Turkish 
Manifesto has imputed to him—that he 
has already countries and nations and 
cares enough—that, though he is.at war 
for reasons independent of the treaty 
of the 6th of July, he will not depart 
from the stipulations of it, which he will 
fulfil in concert with his allies.” 

The Russian armies, said to consist of 
250,000 men, supported by a well ap- 
pointed naval force, entered the Turk- 
ish territories on the day after the dec- 
laration, and have, probably, ere this, 
crossed the Danube; and unless the Ot- 
toman shail humble himself at the Rus- 
sian camp, there is now a fair prospect 
of his being driven out of Europe. The 
European powers seem satisfied with the 
course which Russia is pursuing, and 
will probably remain neutral, except so 
far as the pacification of Greece may re- 
quire their interference. 


Turxey.—The last month has furnish- 
ed us with no intelligence of much im- 
portance, in regard to the measures pur- 
sued by the Turkish Sultan and his Di- 
van. It is known that every possible 
exertion and preparation for war, con- 
tinues to be made; and that a number of 
additional heads, of some unfortunate 
Greeks, have been sent to Constantino- 
ple. Yet the conduct of the Sultan, to- 
wards Christians generally, within his 
dominions, has been less cruel and san- 
guinary than was expected. But he 
seems to unite the cunning of the fox 
with the ferocity of the tyger, and we 
fear the event will prove that those who 
trust his clemency, will pay for their 
confidence or credulity with their blood, 


Grerce.—-The late accounts from 
Greece are, as usual, various and contra- 
dictory. It seems well authenticated 
that the new chief, Capo d’Istria, has ar- 
rived in the country, and been well re- 
ceived; and that he is making every ex- 
ertion in his power to suppress piracy, 
and put some order and system into the 
distracted affairs of that desolated coun- 
try. Some accounts represent him as 
acting the part of a Dictator; but it is 
not improbable that the efficient exer- 
cise of any authority may, for a time, be 
considered as dictatorial, The Greeks, 
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it appears have been obliged to abandon 
Scio. The remnants of Col. Fabvier’s 
army there, are stated to have been 
saved by going on board a French fri- 
gate, which came opportunely for their 
relief. In some parts of the Morea, 
however, the Greek forces are repre- 
sented as successful, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Missolonghi Ibrahim 
Pacha is still in Greece, and a vessel 
from Alexandria with provisions and 
stores for his relief, is stated to have ar- 
rived with it- That he must speedily 
quit Greece, unless powerfully reinforc- 
ed, there can be no doubt. 


ASIA. 

The missionary corps in various parts 
of India appear, by the last accounts, to 
be eminently successful. <A letter from 
a Baptist missionary at Monghyr says— 
“In Bengal, tie people, 1 understand, 
are turning in bodies to the Lord; whole 
villages are renouncing idolatry for 
Christianity.”” ‘This measure of success 
is not experienced every where, yet 
every where some success is witnessed, 
and in several places it is great and won- 
derful. From present appearances, we 
should hope that in half a century Chris- 
tianity will be the prevalent religion of 
India, if not of the whole Asiatick con- 
tinent—In the island of Java, the war 
continues between the natives and the 
Dutch; and the troops of the latter are 
so reduced by disease and death, that 
they can do no more than act on the de- 
fensive, and it is feared that even this 
will not long be practicable. ‘The Ame- 
rican consul, at Canton, has been oblig- 
ed to leave China, in consequence of a 
broil in which a Chinese was killed. 


AFRICA. 

The son of the celebrated Mungo Park 
has lost his life in the Arimbo country, 
in an attempt to complete those disco- 
veries which his father’s death left unac- 
complished. He fell a victim to poison, 
administered to him by the natives, in 
revenge for his violating some of their 
superstitions. The death of Captain 
Clapperton, the traveller, is confirmed. 
He died of dysentery at Sackatoo, in Af- 
rica, 13th April, 1827, where he had 
been detained five months, in conse- 
quence of the Sultan, Bello of Sackatoo, 
not permitting him to proceed, on ac- 
count of the war between him and Bor- 
nou. The report of the murder of Major 
Laing, is contradicted in the L. Courier. 
Mr. Wolf, the Jewish missionary, has re- 
linquished his intention of visiting the 


interior of Africa; he was when last 
heard from, at Smyrna, and had solicited 
permission to travel in the ‘Turkish em- 
pire —The Colony of Liberia appears to 
be fluurishing, although the last corps of 
emigrants had suffered greatly ona long 
passage _ It is said that the coffee tree 
is found to be indigenious in Liberia, or 
its neighbourhood, and that the berries 
it produces afford a coffee nearly or 
quite equal to that of Mocha. 


AMERICA. 


Unitep States. Our Congress ter- 
minated their late session on the 26th 
ult., after passing 84 public laws, beside 
a considerable number of a private na- 
ture: among these laws we are glad to 
observe one for the relief of the few re- 
maining officers and soldiers of our re- 
volutionary war; and most joyfully 
should we have hailed another, which 
we are not yet permitted to hail—an act 
to repeal that part of the Post Office 
law, which sets the law of our country 
against the law of God, by authorizing 
the carrving and opening of the mail 
and the Post < ffices, on the Lord’s d&y. 

Braziz and Buenos Arres.— War 
continues between these powers with no 
important advantage on either side.— 
A treaty for an armistice has been 
signed at London, which but fora former 
one having been rejected by the Buenos 
Ayreans, would afford some hopes of 
peace. 


Cotomp1a.—The party of Bolivar ap- 
pears to be triumphant in Colombia.— 
His friend and supporter has been elect- 
ed President of the General Convention, 
in Opposition to Santander, the rival 
candidate.—- We hope and believe that 
the tendency, although tardy, is sensible 
and hopeful, toward a better state of 
things in this great republic. 

Mexico.—The treaty mentioned in 
our last number, as having been negoti- 
ated between the United States and 
Mexico, has received the sanction of the 
proper authorities of our country, and 
is now made obligatory. We observe 
that Mexico, and the other republics of 
the South, as well asthe Kmperor of the 
Brazils, are rapidly forming treaties with 
almost all the European powers. What 
folly for Spain to continue to claim these 
republics as still her colonies 

Cenrrat Amenica.- The angry and 
sanguinary controversy which has too 
long afflicted this republic still con- 
tinues.—[ Christian Advocate. 


